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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[ama minister of the Established 


pe get 
ar 


Church, and, unhappily, one of those 
who presumed to enter upon the work 


of the ministry while a stranger to 


true religion ; and although, I trust, 

has pleased God to give me'a 
juster view than I once had of the 
obligations under which I am placed, 
vet I am aware how nearly, in sucha 
case, a mere professor of the Gospel 
may seem to approach to the charac- 
ter of the real Christian, and how 
peculiarly a minisier in circumstan- 
ces similar to mine is exposed to the 
danger of self-delusion in estimating 
his real state before God. Itis the 
deep conviction of this truth that in- 
duces me to trouble you with the pre- 
sentcommunication. I earnestly de- 
sire to promote the spiritual welfare 
of such young persons as may pur- 
pose to offer themselves for ordina- 
tion inthe Established Church. Many 
ofthese read your publication ; and 
the introduction of this subject to 
their notice may not perhaps be with- 
out its use. 

Another object I have in view is, 
to draw forth the mature reflections 
of some of my more experienced 
brethren, who possibly muy have 
walked in the same path, and who, 
looking back upon the danger from 
which they have escaped, are better 
able to describe its nature, and to 
point out the means of guarding 
against it, than I can pretend to be. 
Indeed, the true servants of Christ, 
when they hear of the illumination 
or conversion of a minister who has 
Christ. Obsery. No. 179. 


it 


been walking in darkness, are per- 
haps too apt to forget the peculiar 
circumstances in which their brother 
is placed. Thankful that another 
witness for Christ has been raised up 
from among the blind leaders of the 
blind, they are disposed to pay him 
more than common attention. They 
forget toremind him of the heinous- 
néss of his past sin as a minister of 
Christ, as well as of the risk he runs 
of seif-deception. The tendency of 
their communications is perhaps 
rather to quiet his salutary apprehen- 
sions respecting himself, than to ex- 
cite them; and to lead him, though 
as yet a mere novice in religious 
knowledge, and especially in the 
knowledge of his own heart, to as- 
sume the tone of a teacher, instead of 
sitting asa humble learner at the fect 
of his more experienced brethren. 

All this arises, doubtless, from the 
kindest feelings ; but injudicious 
kindness is calculated only to injure 
its object; and in this case the injury 
is not small of even leading the of- 
fender to think but little or lightly of 
his peculiar transgression. 

What an awful declaration it 1s to 
make, that we trust we are moved by 
the Holy Ghost to undertake the 
ministerial office, when perhaps we 
scarcely know that there is an Holy 
Ghost, and must be conscious to our- 
selves, if we think at all, of a very dif- 
ferent motive! It is dreadful thus to 
trile with God, They who thus 
minister at the altar, sacrifice indeed 
with strange fire. Oh! sir, we who 
have been guilty of this sin may well 
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remember Korah and his company, 
and feel the ground tremble under 
us. It was my happiness once to 
hear a solemn admonition delivered 
upon this subject, in a visitation ser- 
mon. This first roused my miid to 
amore serious consideration of my 
state; and that too at a time when, 
froma change in my doctrinal views, I 
imaged that every thing was proceed- 
ing well with me, although | knew no- 
thing of that deep contrition of heart 
which surely ought to characterize 
the penitence of a person In my cir- 
cumstances. In venturing to offer 
some remarks on the case of such 
ministers as have entered the minis- 
try without any due impression of its 
obligations, but who have been subse- 
quently enlightened with the know- 
ledge of Divine truth, 1 propese to 
confine myself, at present, to a con- 
sideration of the danger which such 
a minister incurs of being deceived 
as to the vitality of his religion—as 
to the reality of his conversion. 

It can scarcely have escaped the 
notice of the most inattentive obser- 
ver, that the opinions of men may be 
shaken, and often entircly changed, 
with very litle difficulty. In fact, 
there are but few minds of a firm and 
independent character. Liven the 
cultivated and thinking portion of 
niankind, whilst they operate upon a 
certain circle of minds, inferior to 
their own, yet for the most part fol- 
low a leader, some one possessed of 
that commanding energy ot intellect 
which gives weight and currency to 
his op:nions. 

But besides the influence of great 
abilities, there is an endless variety 
of causes which, according to their 
nature and force, tend to produce a 
change, or modification at least, In 
the opinions of mankind. Among 
these I would reckon religious con- 
nexions, peculiar dispositions of mind 
and habits of study, and indeed the 
presence of any of those circumstan- 
ces which are favourable to the 


growth of real religion. TI appreheng 
also, that party zeal often operates 
most powerfully in effecting a change 
in the opinions of some, and in giy. 
ing a bias to the conduct of others 
There is something in this temper 
exceedingly infectious, and at the 
same time very imposing : it allures, 
fascinates, and extorts admiration ; 
whilst, of all the affections that claim 
an alliance with religion, this admits 
most readily the admixture of mere 
worldly passions, and is therefore the 
cheapest cover with which a carnal 
heart may be disguised. And let us 
not forget, that what we see continy. 
aliy exemplified in others may be 
exhibited in ourselves. The same 
causcs which operate upon them ex. 
ert their influence more or less upon 
us, in proportion to the ductility of our 
minds, and according as our circum. 
stances, habits, and temper, bring 4s 
within their sphere of action. As we 
find it easy to gain followers, and to 
attach others to our persons and doc. 
trincs, so may we be drawn into the 
train of others, and become their pro. 
selytes ; and, if our natural affections 
are quick and ardent, we shall stand 
forth as the zealous advocates of their 
party. But all this has obviously no 
necessary connection with real reli. 
gion. ‘To become religious in the 
true sense of the word—to be brought 
to love God with all the heart—to de 
lizht in his holy precepts—to live 
life of faith on the Son of God—to 
give up all for Christ—and to labow 
after conformity to his boly image ;- 
all this implies a change which no- 
thing less than the power of God can 
effect. But to become a zealous 
proselyte, a mere religionist, may 
easily result from the operation o 
natural causes and worldly motives. 
Our minds, however, are not only 
generally susceptible of impressjous 
irom those with whom we associate, 
and whom we regard with reverence 
and attachment, as well as from the 
lnfluence of other causes, all tend- 
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- ing more or less to affect our habits 
of thinking ; but there seems to be 


something in the present limes, 
which holds out strong inducements 
io persons engaged in the ministry, 
-¢ embrace and preach the distin- 
syishing doctrines of the Gospel. 
Vormerly such a course of conduct 


might have been a sufficient test 


ofa man’s sincerity, as it exposed 
him to contempt and derision, and 
sometimes to still more severe per- 


secution. Things, however, are now 
much changed in this respect: the 
profession of religton does not now 
often demand the sacrifice of tem- 
| poral interests: religious men are 


not now thrust as it were into cor- 
pers, and compelled to walk alone. 
And this circumstance, as might 


naturally be expected, has tended to 
 jower the standard of religion: at 


jeast it has rendered the transition 
from worldly to religious associa- 
tions more easy, because less mark- 
ed. To make a profession of reli- 
gion, therefore, in the present day, 
is to make an exchange, rather than 
a sacrifice, of friendships; and if 
some are ready to frown upon the 
seceders from the world, others are 
equally willing to receive and ap- 
plaudthem. It is true, there is sull 
atalk of persecution, and therefore 
something of its eclat remains: little, 
however, of its pains and penalties 
are experienced: nay, in some situ- 
ations, a religious profession, se far 
from injuring the character, serves 
aS a passport to the best society. 
Popularity likewise generally attends 
the preaching of the Gospel. And 
who can say what effect such circum- 
stances may produce on a vain man, 
who desires to stand high in general 
estimation ; or on one who, judging 
lavourably of his own religious pro- 
liclency, earnestly covets the ap- 
Probation of the good, as a seal 
which authenticates his own judg- 
ment? 

I would by no means be under- 
‘'ood to suppose, that a minister de- 
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liberately or avowedly proposes to 
himself such objects, or pursues 
them by such means: still, however, 
the considerations to which | have 
alluded may have considerable 
weight on his mind, whilst he is un- 
conscious of their influence. ‘To 
commune with our own hearts, and 
to make diligent search into our 
principles and motives, is a habit 
which is with difficulty cultivated, 
even by the advanced Chrisuan, and 
therefore we cannot expect that it 
will be found in vigorous exercise 
among those who have only crossed, 
as it were, the threshold of the Chris- 
tian temple. 

Persons who engage in the minis- 
try from mere worldly motives are, 
perhaps generally, indifferent about 
doctrines ; but still they may pos- 
sess good natural understandings, 
and be attached to study. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that such men 
should sonictimes be struck with the 
sound and scriptural nature of evan- 
gelical principles. ‘Their under- 
standings may be convinced of the 
truth of those principles, and of 
their clear accordance with the word 
of God. They may feel that they 
who preach them do alone preach 
the Gospel ; and if they are conscien- 
tious persons, they will be more or 
less impressed with the vital impor- 
tance of the doctrines in question, 
and be proportionably desirous of 
proclaiming them to others. 

Sut a person of this description 
may be carricd even much farther. 
His reading may not only lead nim 
to the examination of principles and 
doctrines, but to the consideration 
also of their effects. The influence 
which these principles ought to pose 
sess over the affections, the temper, 
and «che habits of life, will thus be- 
come the subject of his attention ; 
and he may love to expatiate upon 
the glory and beauty of that change 
to which, if received into the heart, 
they will give birth. He may now 
compose, aS it were, a_ spiritual 
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drama, and the characters of it 
may be well and aptly drawn. He 
may thus even obtain the flattering 
designation of an experimental 
preacher—a title which would im- 
ply a truly religious character— 
and yet he may be a stranger, In his 
heart, to the very principles he ex- 
hibits: he may have no savour for 
the spirituality of the doctrines he 
maintains and iInculcates, and be as 
far removed from the true Christian 
he describes, as the poet from the 
hero whose character and exploits 
he delineates. The preacher may 
draw the features of the religious 
man with grgat exactness, and yet 
none of them belong to himself. 
That this is not an imaginary idea, 
is sufficiently evident in the case of 
Dr. Young. Were we to charac- 
terize him from his writings, we 
should say, Behold a man trampling 
the world under his feet—stripping 
it of its pageantry—exposing all its 
delusions, and proving it to be, what 
it really is, a mere worthless thing ! 
Surely this man is a partaker of that 
faith which can alone achieve sucha 
victory. Again; when unfolding the 
grand scheme of redemption, how 
touchingly does he handle its high 
and holy mysteries, dilating upon 
them as one who had felt all their 
humbling and sanstifying energy! 
But how melancholy is the contrast 
which we are compelled to witness 
in the life! He, who could so well 
erasp the subject of religion in his 
mind, and speak so feelingly upon 
it, still lived, we are told, the slave 
of the world. Whata pertinent com- 
ment on the fact, that Divine truth 
may not only enlighten the mind, 


but even stimulate the affections, oi 


one whose life exhibits no genuine 
marks of a real conversion of the 
heart to God! 

Let us consider this case more 
particularly : let us imagine a man, 
settled in the business of the minis- 
try, careless and ignorant about re- 
ligion, but subsequently brought to 
an acquaintance with its doctrines. 


and an acknowledgment of thei; 
truth We are not concerned aboy 
the means by which his mental dark. 
ness may have been dispelled. fy 
may be a man of study, and in the 
course of his application may attaj, 
sound theological knowledge; jy. 
may be thrown into the bosom of 
religious society, and receive light 
from his associates; he may form 
religious connections, and adopt thei 
sentiments and habits, and that tog 
from a conviction, as far as his jp. 
quities have reached, that they are 
right :—but through whatever me. 
dium the light enters his mind, if 
the change in his opinions be merely 
speculative, it will, probably, be 
found that he lives in the habitual 
neglect of secret and earnest prayer, 
Though his mind may be occasion. 
ally impressed with the importance 
of the truths he has embraced, as he 
traces them into their consequences, 
and he may, under such impressions, 
be led to pray ; yet he will not per. 
severe in this spiritual exercise. In 
general, he will be satisfied with the 
mere knowledge of the truth, and be 
content to follow the leadings of his 
own understanding, or the guidance 
of those whose opinions he has adopt 
ed; and hence he continues a stran- 
ger to that spirituality of discern 
ment, and that self-acquaintance 
which would lead him to seek with 
persevering carnestness the teach 
ings of God’s Spirit. And as he will 
pray but lithe, so he will seldom en 
gare in the work of religious medi 
tation. His mind will rather employ 
itself in investigation. He pushes 
on his researches with great intre 
pidity, and he may _ probably fa 
exceed the real Christian in the 
measure of his theological attait- 
ments; but if you talk to him 0 
the practical inferences to be drawn 
from the truths he professes, whilst 
he allows their correctness, they do 
not interest him; and with respect 


to the experimental knowledge of 


the influence of these truths on the 
heart, thouech he may listen and 
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appear to assent to your positions, he 
secretly disregards the whole subject. 
He knows indeed, that man is a fallen 
and guilty creature; he knows the 
consequences Of such a state, and in 
the same way he knows the remedy ; 
and whatever pain the knowledge o? 
che former truths might naturally 
occasion is prevented by his contem- 
porancous reception of the latter. 
lle therefore passes by all the diffi- 
culties of his case, and is able to 
carry on his researches, unburdened 
by anxieties and fears respecting 
himself, into the mysteries of the 
Gospel; and hence his apparent pro- 
ficiency in the school of Christ is 
creat. But the person who is truly 
awakened to a view of Avs own guilt 
and danger cannot move thus speedi- 
ly forward. As the fundamental 
principles of the Gospel are made 
known to him, he is absorbed in the 
contemplation of them, and is full of 
solicitude to attain to some Satisfac- 
tory grounds of hope, with regard to 
the manner in which his own per- 
sonal condition is affected by these 
principles. There is an eagerness 
of mind, in the merely speculative 
professor, which urges him on: every 
step he takes in the inquiry 1s, In his 
view of the subject, a victory; for 
the truths which he discovers, not 
being applied to his own individual! 
casey occasion him no uneasiness. 
The person, on the contrary, who is 
humbled in the view of his own delin- 
quency, advances with fear and trem- 
bling. The enlargement of his know- 
ledge is accompanied with a more 
vivid impression of his own sin and 
misery, His advance, therefore, is 
retarded by his anxiety to examine 
into his own case, and to obtain good 
ground for hoping that itis remedia- 
ble: hence his progress may appear 
to be compuratively slow.—I speak 
how merely of what may be expected 
in the commencement of each course. 

We shall often find, in the men I 
Am attempting to delineate,a singular 
precision with respect to doctrinal 
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truth ; and they are apt to judge of 
other men by this test. They are 
fond of framing systems: theology, 
as a science, is their strong hold ; and 
they delight to expatiate upon it, be- 
cause it afforads them ample ground 
on which to display their powers of 
intellect. Connected with this dis- 
position, is the temper with which 
such persons are accustomed to re- 
gard opponents: they will be inclined 
to shew little respect to those who 
differ from them; and if they should 
be induced to use their pens in de- 
fence of their opinions, they wiil be 
likely to shew considerable acrimony. 
‘They exercise little compassion to- 
wards ignorant or erring brethren 
Their knowledge is of that character 
which puffeth up: it fosters a haugh- 
ty, self-sufficient, unteachable temper. 
founded on a conceit of their superior 
abilities and attainments. Upon those 
who are strangers to the truth, they 
are aptto look down as on creatures 
of another kind; whilst such as thes 
may acknowledge to enjoy a glimmer- 
ing of light, but who yet dare not ad- 
vance with their precipitation, o: 
assume their tone of confidence, are 
regarded with that species of pits 
which borders on contempt. But di- 
rect opposiion Is an unpardonable 
offence und must be treated accord. 
ingly. 

Again; when a minister’s heart is 
uninfluenced by the doctrines which 
he maintains, and his mind is of a 
speculative cast, we may naturally 
look for instability, even with respec: 
to his own scheme of doctrine. <A: 
the understanding Is the only facults 
engaged in the inquiry, it will natu 
rally seek for ratification ; and hence 
when the whole system of Divins 
truth has been investigated, he wil! 
be exposed to the temptation of adopi- 
ing fanciful expositions of Scripture. 
or new statements of doctrine, and 
will be eager to discover something 
in the word of God which had escap- 
edthe notice of former commentators. 
A similar kind of Inconsistency will 
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sometimes be observable in the prac- 
tice of sucha minister. Ilis conduct, 
not having its root in religious prin- 
ciple, in the love of God as the mas- 
ter-motive, takes its character from 
the nature of his prevailing opinions, 
and therefore is aptto vary withthem. 

I have remarked, that the popu- 
larity which attends the preaching of 
the Gospel may possibly have a sccrct 
influence in inclining sume minds to 
acquiesce in its doctrines, and to 
publish them to others. As far as 
this circumstance operates, ground 
is laid for instability In another res. 
pect. As long as a ministcr is the 
theme of praise among his people, 
his efforts will be vigorous and per- 
severing; but should his popularity 
decline, or a successful rival appear, 
he will become disgusted and remiss, 
and piead, perhaps, the obduracy of 
his people as a reason for hisinaction ; 
as if the value of souls could ever 
vary, or as if the increasing danger 
of a disease could ever be a good rea- 
son why the physician should intermit 
the cure of his patient. 

A man, however, may not only re- 
lax in exertion as he declines in esti- 
mation with those among whom he 
ministers ; he may also become sated 
with his popularity, so that it shall 
Jose its stimulating power. Hence, 
in the gencral course of his ministry, 
he muy become languid and inert. 
Should he be roused to exertion only 
by some accidental circumstance, as 
the prescice of a large congregation, 
or of an individual whose approbation 
might be fluttering to him, his prin- 
ciples would necessarily be Hable to 
suspicion ; and would he examine his 
motives, be might find reason to fear 
that he preaches Christ, not from the 
love of Christ, but of sclf; and he 
could not fail to discover similar traits 
of this s¢iiish principle in other in- 
stances. 

Parther indications of inconsisten- 
cy will be discovered, probabiy, in the 
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the world. Never having seen tha 
supreme and paramount importance 
in religion which would induce them 
to count all things but loss for the ex. 
cellency of the knowledge of Chris, 
Jesus their ord, the world tin 
maintains its hold on thetr hearts, 
And though, in the commencement 
of their course, its power may appear 
to be diminished, it will perpetually 
be reasserting its empire. There 
will be a restless desire to please, 
whatever be the company into which 
they happen to fall: their external 
conduct, not flowing from a fixed 
religious principle within, but be. 
ing the effect of constrained effort, 
they will be apt, when not under the 
eye of religious people, to lose sight 
of the principles which they habitual. 
ly profess, and to accommodate them- 
selves, without much difficulty, to 
the worldly conversation of their as. 
sociates, The same observation 
might be extended to other instances 
of worldly conduct; but I pretend 
not to go into every particular on 
this, or indeed on any point on which 
I have touched, but merely to sug. 
gest hints which the reader may 
pursue for himself through all their 
bearings. 

In addition to these marks, which 
indicate the unsoundness of the re 
lizgion of the minister I have at- 
tempted to describe, I might reler 
wiso to the character of his preach. 
ing. Having embraced religious 
truth only speculatively, and not 
having experienced its power in the 
heart, his preaching will probably be 
dry, bard, and ungracious; very 
clear, perhaps, and very decided, but 
combining an icy coldness with its 
transparency. Or shouid there be 
much fervour and animation, through 
natural warmth of temper, yet thatal- 
{ectionate earnestness,springing from 
aw heartfelt love of God, and a long: 
ine desire for the salvation of souls 
-—(hat indescribable something I 
the preaching of the Gospel which, 
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from the poverty of language, we 
term unction—will be wanting. In 
declaring the threatenings of the law, 
and pronouncing its condemning sen- 
rence, there will, probably, be an un- 
feeling severity that alms at terror, 
and not Contrition—more of the spi- 
rit of the accuser and executioner, 
than of the parent whose bowels 
yearn over his wandering child— 
more of the man who has found out 
the evil of sin abstractedly, than of 
one who has discovered it from an 
experience of the disease in bis own 
heart. And when he makes known 
the remedy, and holds forth Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, we 
must not look for that affectionate 
delight in his subject which charac- 
terizes the truc apostle, who can 
sympathize in the distresses of his 
hearers, and, as a witness, urge the 
infallible skill of the great Physician. 
How, indeed, can he display the 
power and grace of the Saviour, who 
has not yet himself experienced his 
saving and sanctilying energy $ 

It is impossible to suppose such a 


| case, without supposing also that tt 


must be accompanied with many 
convictions of personal yuilt and 
consequent danger. These, even it 
they should not issue in genuine 
conversion, will produce an effect, 
proportioned to their extent and 
permanency, in reducing something 
of that harshness of character which 
has been supposed to exist, and in 
Shedding a partial tenderness and 
softness over it, which, should this 
be the whole result, may only be the 
more ensnariig, as it may seem to 
assimilate his character more nearly 
tothat of the true Christian, and thus 
confirm his delusion. 

Perhaps some may be inclined to 
consider the case I have supposed 
ds allogether imaginary, because it 
would Imply a condition wholiy uo- 
productive of happiness, and unsatis- 
factory to the minister himself, and 

him ny temptation 
But it is not so: on 
contrary, independently of that 


therelore offering 


‘oO embrace it. 
tha 
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self-deceit and self-flattery which 
lead men to speak peace to them- 
selves when they have no good 
ground for peace, such a man may 
find much delight in his new way, 
even without any direct reference to 
Spiritual considerations. He enjoys, 
for instance, all the pleasure of a 
gratified understanding—his eyes are 
opened upon a new series of impor- 
tant traths—and he sees many objects 
ina new and glorious light. The 
traveller who visits foreign countries, 
with which he has no natural connec- 
tion, may be as much delighted with 
the views which meet his eye, as the 
proprietor of the soil. Their feel- 
ings, however, are very different: 
the proprietor contemplates the pros- 
pect with an interest unknown to the 
other: he is able to say, This is my 
inheritance, and that kindles a warmth 
and yields a satisfacuon with which 
the stranger intermeddieth not ;— 
but the stranger’s taste Is neverthe- 
less pratified.—The discovery of new 
and important theological truths may, 
of itself, yield much the same kind 
of pleasure, at least, as that which a 
mathematician derives from the suc- 
cessful solution of a new.or difficult 
problem, although, at the same time, 
he may not even advert to its prac 
tical application. 

There is a still further enjoyment 
which such a minister may derive 
from his present views: his pride 
may be gratified. If even a sincere 
servant of God finds great difficulty 
in resisting the snare of self-valua- 
tion, on account of the very differ- 
ence which it has pleased God to 
make between him and others, bow 
much less likely is he to escape this 
snare, whose difference is merely 
intellectual and speculative, and who 
has, therefore, no deep and affecting 
sense of his own sinfulness to coun. 
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which he was fully persuaded would 
answer in every case of sickness, he 
would rejoice in the knowledge of it, 
though he had never known a day’s 
illness ; because he could not be ig- 
norant that he was liable to sickness, 
and that a day would come when he 
might stand in need of such a reme- 
dy. Yet he would never dream of 
using the remedy unul he found 
himself unwell. Nowa person, who 
is speculatively acquainted with reli- 
gion, knows generally that man is 
sinful and corrupt, although his own 
state gives him as yet no alarm. 
When the Gospel, therefore, dis- 
covers an effectual remedy for this 
disease, he will, in a certain sense, 
rejoice in it, for he can scarcely be 
witbout a suspicion that one day he 
may himself require it; and he will 
at least rejoice in it as generally be- 
neficial. 

Perhaps it may be asked, with re- 
spect to such a man, (as I have fre- 
quently heard it asked,) Are there 
any seals to his ministry? Has he 
been instrumental in the conversion 
of souls? I confess I cannot see the 
validity of the favourable inference 
which some would be disposed to 
draw from an affirmative answer to 
such questions. A wicked man may 
be, and often is, employed as an in- 
strument of good to others. What 
St. Paul says, 1 Cor. ix. 27, will at 
least authorize the assertion, that a 
minister may preach the pure Gos- 
pel, and yet, after all, be a castaway. 
We have no reason to believe that 
Judas, when sent out by our Saviour 
with the eleven, (whatever was the 
nature of their Commission) met 
with less success than the other 
Apostles. St. Paul speaks of some 
false ministers, who preached Christ 
of contention; but he decribes him- 
seif as rejoicing in the circumstance, 
which he scarcely could have done 
if their ministry had been destitute 
of success. 

But I have already extended my 


observations far beyond the Ordinary 
limits of such a communication, ] 
will, therefore, at once Close this 
prt of the discussion. I may take 
another opportunity of consideriy 

the difficulties under which a minis. 
ter, who has entered upon his office 
a stranger to true religion, must ne. 
cessarily labour, even if he Should 
subsequently become a sincere cop. 
vert. I remain, &c. &c. 


P. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I Know not how it has happened, 
that an important fact, incidentally 
recorded in the history of Simon 
Magus, should have escaped the no. 
tice of our acute disputants on the 
Baptismal Controversy. I shall sim. 
ply leave it to speak for itself. 

‘When the Apostles which were 
at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sen 
unto them Peter and John, who, when 
they were come down, prayed fo 
them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost. For as yet he wa 
fallen upion none of them. Only they 
were baptized in the name of the Lori 
Jesus.’ Acts vill. 14—16. 

I know not whether I am right in 
my judgment; but, asa plain man, 
I bave always considered a single 
fact, well anthenticated, and of direc’ 
bcaring upon the subject, to be more 
conclusive than all the abstract rea 
soning in the world.* It “con: 
mends itself to every man’s con 
science’? with Irresistible influence, 
and defies all the efforts of the most 
torturing criticism to wrest it from 
its obvious and natural application. 


Q. ¢. 


*I cannot be supposed, by the term 
‘* abstract reasoning,” to allude to the ar- 
guments of Messrs. Scott, Biddulph, and 
Bugg, &c. &c. which are too clearly ground: 
ed upon fuct and: scriptural testimony to be 
confounded with reasoning built upon the 
foundation of systematic theories. 
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John iii 5.—Excefit a man be born of 
water and Of the Spirit, he cannot 
sce the kingdom of Ged. 

Ar the period of Chrisi’s ministry 

on earth, the Jews generaliy were 
acing a faise and delusive reliance 

on their ceremonial observances, 

Tuey considered the demands ot re. 

Jigion as fulfilled by a decent outward 

conduct, and an outward regard to the 

precepts of the law. The promised 
kingdom of the Messiah, they also 
considered aS the establishment of 
an earthly dominion. ‘These errors 
our Saviour sought to correct; and 
when Nicodemus, under an impres- 
~ sionof Christ’s authority as a teacher 
sent from God, came to inquire 
% seriously into the nature of his doc- 
' wine, they were the points to which 
- our Lord directed his attention. He 
 shewed him that the kingdom of God 
| was a spiritual kingdom, of the bless- 
ings of which those only should be 
' partakers, Who were made the chil- 
"dren of God by a new and spiritual 

‘birth “ Except a man be born 

again,” “ of water and of the Spirit,” 

| “he cannot see,” * he cannot enter 
Pinto the kingdom of God.” The 
heart of man is ever the same. Even 
inthe full light of Revelation which 
“we now enjoy, we are prone to 
the same error with the Jews, and 
are apt to lose sightof the spiritual 
nature of the religion of Christ. The 
observance of certain outward rites, 
anda decent attention to social duties, 
we are ready to imagine form the 
sum and substance of Christianity, 
'ind are sufficient to secure our ad- 
Mission inte the kingdom of heaven. 
Butagainst such a notion the whole 
Bible stands opposed. The Law and 
the Gospel, Prophets and Apostles, 
concur with our Lord himself in 
teaching us, that our hearts are 
naturally corrupt and at enmity with 

| God ; and that they must be as 

‘oroughly changed as if they were 

Christ. Obsery. No. 179. 
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created anew, before they can enter 
into the kingdom of God; before 
they can attain that * holiness with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord,” 
or share in the peace and privileges 
of bis children. 

With a view to our acquiring 
scriptural notions on this most impor- 
tant, this vital, polut of Christian doc- 
irine, I propose to consider, Ist, The 
nature of the kingdom of God ; and 
2d, The change which must take 
place in us betore we can enter into 
that kingdom, And may the Eter- 
nal Spirit, whose office it Is to change 
the heart, open our hearts to the im- 
pressions of the truth! 

I. « The kingdom of God” is de- 
scribed by St. Paul to be “ righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.”’ It is the reign of Christ by 
his Spirit in the hearts of men; a 
reign not of terror but of love. The 
subjects of this spiritual dominion 
are delivered from the tyranny of the 
law, of sin, and of death, and are 
made the children of God through 
faith in his Son, that “as sin had 
reigned in them unto death, so grace 
might now reign in them through 
righteousness unio eternal life by 
Jesus Christ.” ‘his new state of be- 
ing commences in this world. No 
man will be admitted into heaven, 
who has not, wiile on earth, been 
enabled to throw off the yoke of sin 
and Satan, and to become the willing 
subject and servant of Jesus Christ. 
The foundation of this state is laid in 
repentance and faith. The penitent 
offender, being justified by faith, has 
peace with God: his sins are pardons 
ed, he is admitted into the Divine 
favour, and receives the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify his 
nature, and to prepare him for the 
society of heaven. A sense of the 
mercies vouchsafed to him fills his 
heart with gratitude and love. These 
form a new spring of holy obedience 
within him : he inquires, What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his 
4 7, 
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benefits towards me? And the sted- 
fast purpose and aim of his soul are 
to be conformed in all things to the 
will of his heavenly Father. Under 
the influence and guidance oi the 
Holy Spirit, he is enabled, day by 
day, to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge and love of God. That 
Divine ‘Teacher opens his under- 
standing to discern the things be- 
longing to his peace; inclines his 
heart to love them; strengthens him 
in his endeavours to do the wiil of 
(sod; directs him, under the de- 
pressing sense of the utter worth- 
fessness Of his best services, to the 
justifying righteousness of his Sa- 
viour as his only source of consola- 
tion, and his only ground of reliance ; 
and cheers him amidst ail his trials, 
temptations, and failures, with the 
hope of future glory—with the pros- 
pect of that day, when, delivered 
from the burden ef this sinfal flesh, 
and purified from every taint of cor- 


ruption, he shall enter into the joy of 


his Lord. ‘Then shall that kingdom 
of Godin the soul of the believer, 
which was begun on carth—that 
reign of holiness and love, the pro- 
gress of which was here impeded by 
so many conflicting lusts——be fully 
established, and Christ become all 
in all, 

Such is the kingdom of God. It 
is purely a spiritual kingdom esta- 
blished within us by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. It is the gradual 
subjugation of sin in our souls, till 
in the last day we appear without sin, 
pure and spotless. In short, it is the 
reign of Christ In the hearts of his 
saints. 

II, We now come to consider the 
change which our Saviour declares 
to be necessary before we can see 
the kingdom ct God. 

Its necessity. “ Except a man 
be born again, Ae cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” This necessity 
plainly arises from the universal cor- 
ruption which we inherit from Adam. 
By nature we are “ bornin sin,” and 
“ thechildrenof wrath; unholy and 

carnal, at cnmity with Ged and true 
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godliness. Scripture and experien,, 
concur to establish this melancholy 
truth beyond the possibility of any 
reasonable question; and were We 
honestly to consult our own cop. 
scicnces, they would not fail abyp. 
dantly to confirm it. They woul 
convict us of wilful ignorance ang 
disregard of God; of indifference ty 
spiritual objects 5 of undue attach. 
ment to the world; ofa willing pre. 
ference of the service of sin ang 
Satan to that of Christ; of habitually 
nevlectine or violating the Divine 
precenis ; of habitually indulging 
Indy unholy dispositions ; and g 
pouring contempt alike both on the 
most awiul threatenings of the Dj. 
vine Law, and the most alluring pro. 
mises and invitations of the Gospel 
Such are some of the sad fruits 
that depraved nature which belong; 
to us all, and which must be reney. 
ed before we can see the kingdomd 
God. OF the natural man we ar 
expressly told in Scripture, that he 
“knoweth not the things of the Sp. 
rit of God; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” But the kingdom 
God is a spiritual kingdom: he, 
therefore, who would discern i, 
must be possessed of spiritual per. 
ceptions; he must be * born of the 
Spirit.’ Itis this total inability o 
man, in his natural state, cordiaily 
to embrace the truths of a religion 
which is altogether spiritual, thet 
makes the radical change, spoken 0 
in the text, absolutely necessary. 
Without such a change, he can ne: 
ther repent nor believe the Gospel 
Hie can have no adequate impressi0i 
of the evil and danger of sin, and 
therefore no sense of the richness ¢ 
redeeming grace and pardoning 
mercy. He cannot walk in newnes 
and holiness of life, for * that which 
is born of the flesh, is flesh,’ and 
‘in our flesh,” that Is, in our wu 
renewed nature, the Apostle & 
sures us, “ dwelleth no good thing: 
And at his death, he cannot be at: 


mitted into the happiness of hea: 
ven; for the word of truth assult 
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as, that unless we repent, we shall 
erish 5 that unless we be converted, 
we shall in no wise enter the king. 
dom of heaven ; and that without ho- 
liness no man shall see the Lord. 
« Except, therefore, a man be born 
avai, he cannot see the kingdom of 
a5 
God.” 

9, Let us next proceed to consider 
the nature of the spiritual change 
spoken of in the text, and which we 
have seen to be so indispensably ne- 
cessary to our being admitted into 
the kingdom of God. 

This spiritual change, or new birth, 
is well described by our church, as 
«qa death unto sin, and a new birth 
It is the iniu- 
sion, by the Holy Ghost, of a new 


| principle of spiritual life: it is the 


commencement of the life of God in 
the soul.-—In our natural state, we are 
strangers to God and to Divine things. 
We neither enjoy Communion with 
him, nor set any value on his favour, 
Our affections are placed -on the 
world, and on worldly and sinful ob- 
iects. But when we become the sub- 
jects of the new birth, here spoken 
of, we die, as it were, te the world 
and sin. “hese tyrants of the soul 
lose thelr power over our minds, just 
as external objects cease (o affect the 
seuses of a dead man; and we feel 
the influence of higher and_ holier 
objects. Quickened by the Holy 
Spirit, we are made alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ; and the life 
we thenceforth live is a life of faith 
and new obedience. Tor “ we are his 
workmanship, created” anew ‘in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.” By 
What process this renovation Is effect- 
ed, we are not required, nor would it 
ve possible, to explain. Its effects, 
however, are palpable ; and if we are 
honest in the work of self-examina- 
on, and diligent in trying our hearts 
and lives by the test of Scripture, we 
shall not long be left in doubt as to 
whether we are the subjects of this 
spiritual change. The individual in- 
‘eed remains the same; but still, in 
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a spiritual sense, ‘ old things have 
passed away, and all things are become 
new.’ He enters on a new life ; acts 
from new motives; feels new desires, 
new hopes, new fears, stirring in his 
bosom ; places his affections on new 
objects, and regulates his whole con- 
duct with a view tonew and nobler 
ends. Ilis life is a life of communion 
with God, and of faith in bis Son. 
The love of Christ constrains him to 
live no longer to bimself, but to that 
Saviour who died for him. His de- 
sires are placed not onthe attainment 
of this world’s goods, but on his re- 
storation to the lavour and image of 
his God. He hates and dreads the 
sin which was once his delight; and 
his unceasing prayer and persevering 
effort is, that he may be made meet 
to be a partaker of the inheritance of 
the saints. 

3. It has been already stated, that 
the immediate author of this change 
is the Iloly Spirit. Water, however, 
is appointed by Divine authority as 
the emblem of the Spirit’s efficacy. 
‘The Apostles were commissioned by 
oui Lord to preach his Gospel to eve- 
ry creature, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; and the obli- 
gation of this command is infinitely 
strengthened by the solemn declara- 
tion in the text, that ** except a man 
be born of water, and of the Spirit, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ 
Our Saviour having thus solemnly in- 
stituted the sacrament of baptism, as 
the rite of admission into his visible 
church, the willful negiect of the in- 
stitution would be highly criminal in 
any of bis professed followers. It is 
ordained by the same authority, and 
guarded by the same sanctions, which 
give to the other precepts of Scrip- 
ture their force and obligation. 

But while, in obedience to the Di- 
vine command, we use the water of 
baptism, both as a powerful mean of 
grace, and as a significant emblem of 
that inward and spiritual washing 
from sin by the bloed of Christ, and 
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the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which is apily termed regeneration 
or new birth, we must beware of con- 
founding, as too many do, the sign 
with the thine signified. The limits 
of a discourse would not suffice for 
the discussion of this much-disputed 
topic. All that can now be done is 
solemnly to warn you against this 
pernicious error. Remember that the 
kingdom of God, to which we are 
admitted by the new birth or spiritual 
regeneration, Consists, as we have 
seen, in love to Christ, and obedience 
to his laws, and delight in his service. 
But how many baptized persons are 
to be found in every congregation— 
may we not say, in almost every fami- 
ly—who neither love Christ, nor obey 
his laws, nor delight in his service, 
and who are evidently not of his 
kingdom? Shall we say of such per- 
sons that they have been “ born again 
by a new and spiritual birth???) And 
if such persons should thus judge of 
themselves, would they not thereby 
furnish a presumptive proof that they 
are not born again, since they do not 
yet possess even that degrce cf spi- 
ritual discernment which would ena- 
ble them to distinguish the washing 
of water, from that baptism of the 
Holy Ghost which quickens, cleanses, 
and fructifies the soul? Letno such 
error be-cherished among us. If we 
are really regenerate, born of the 
Spirit as well as of water, members 
of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, we 
shall have other proofs to produce of 
the change we have undergone, than 
that of our having been admitted by 
baptism into the visible church of 
Christ. Our sinful souls will have 
been raised from their death in sin to 
a life of righteousness; and being 
quickened together with Christ, we 
shall have within us the mind which 
was also in him, and be walking even 
as he walked. It were vain to talk 
of spiritual life, if we have not turn- 
ed from dead works—the works of 
the flesh and of the world--to serve 
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the living God. It were vain to ta, 
of our faith, if it do not appear ip the 
fruits of love and holy obedience, } 
were vain to boast of our privileges 
as children of God, if the carnal af. 
fections which cleave to us, prove ys 
to be still the bond-slaves ot Satan 
Let us then not dare to flatter oy». 
selves that we are truly regenerate, 
unless we are the loyal subjects of the 
King of kings; unless our aim and 
effurt, in the strength of Divine gTace, 
is to walk before him in all holy cop. 
versation and godlitiess, and to serye 
him in the spirit of adoption 3 unless 
calling ourselves by the name of 
Christ, we shew ourselves to be his 
by departing from ail iniquity; and 
unless we prove that we have passed 
from death unto life by the love we 
bear to our brethren in Christ fo 
his sake. 

What has now been said will serve 
to explain the reason of the division 
which is usually made of men into 
two classes; those who continue jn 
their natural state, unchanged and u- 
sanctified,—and those who are mate, 
by a new and spiritual birth, children 
of God and heirs of his kingdom, 
Many maintain a respectable station 
in society, and are amiable and useful 
in their intercourse with others, who 
nevertheless are strangers to this 
change of nature, and who shew that 
they are so by their not acting from 
the motives of love to God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and by theit 
indifference to all spiritual objects. 
Indeed, this view of the subject ac: 
counts for the insensibility with which 
men, possessing intelligence in mat: 
ters of science or in the conduct o 
worldly business, will listen to the 
most affecting truths, to the most 
interesting exhibitions of the love 
and grace of Christ, and to the most 
awful denunciations of the Divine 
wrath. ‘he god of this world has 
blinded their minds, so that they see 
not the things belonging to thelr 
peace; and unless they seek with 
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earnestness the influence of God’s 


Holy Spirit, to open the eyes of their. 


understanding, and to communicate 
to them the light of life, they must 
continue to walk in darkness until 
death and judgment shall fatally con- 
vince them of their ruinous delusion. 
Let me impress on the minds of such 
persons the solemn truth, ** Ye must 
be born again.”” You must be raised 
from your present state of alienation 
from God, and of consequent guilt, 
condemnation, and misery, to a new 
and divine life. You must be created 
anew in Christ Jesus, by his Holy 
Spirit, All other remedies, all out- 
ward means of grace, without this 
radical conversion of the heart to 
God will fail. “ Neither circum- 


cision avatleth any thing nor uncir- 


cumcision, but a new creature; a 
new creation in the image of God, in 
righteousness and true holiness. 

And let such as have good ground 
for believing that they are born again 
ofthe Spirit, remember that regene- 
ration is only the entrance into 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom—the in- 
fancy, »S it were, of the divine life; 
and that they are as yet far from ma- 
turity, far from the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. O 
let none of us rest satisfied with our 
present attalnments. ‘That were in- 
deed a fatal symptom of spiritual de- 
cay. Let us unceasingly pray and 
labour for growth in grace, for in- 
creasing sanctification, Let us not 
count ourselves to have as yet attain- 
ed any thing, much lessto be already 
perfect; but forgetting the things 
that are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things that are before, let 
us press towards the mark, for the 
prize of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


HE remarks publishedin your Num- 
*er for last January, on the sermon 
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of a popular preacher concerning 
ministers being fishers of men, must, 
I should suppose, fully approve them- 
selves to every one who has duly con- 
sidered the subject, and has had an 
adequate opportunity of appreciating 
the injurious effects actually  pro- 
duced by the style of preaching which 
is animadverted upon. Yet, it is pos- 
sible, some persons may infer, that 
because the use made of the simiii- 
tude, in this sermon, was unwarranted 
and highly exceptionable. little or no- 
thing of instruction was by our Lord 
actually intended under that emb!em. 
This, J apprehend, is far from the 
truth: and, with your leave, i will 
submita tew thoughts on the subject, 
to your readers, and especially to 
ministers, who are or ought to be 
“ fishers of men.” 

1. A fisherman, though of low sta- 
tion in the community, is a man ofa 
peculiar stamp and habits; and, in 
several respects, a pattern or model 
for the ministers of Christianity. In 
order to be a successful fisherman, (I 
here speak of fishing as a trade and 
business, and not as an amusement,) 
he must be inured to self-denial, pa- 
tiently enduring hardship, and ready 
to risk much danger, in the pursuit 
of his main object. This employ- 
ment also requires great skill and 
much knowledge, as to the different 
kinds of fish that may be taken, the 
seasons and places when and where 
they may be expected, and the most 
anfiroved methods of taking them—— 
afifroved by the experience and ob- 
servation of the most skilful and suc- 
cessful fishermen who have gone be- 
fore him. In ¢heir plans, indeed, 
some improvement may be made ; 
but “the fishers of men” can never 
improve on the plans and methods 
of the Apostles of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

2. The fisherman must be “ in- 
stant in season, out of season:” he 
must * give himself wholly” to his 
object (ev zeros 179s): he must be 
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ready to ¢o out to fish when others 
ro to rest, and often be without sleep 
and food for a considerable time to- 
gether. While the opportunity is 
afforded, he must seize on it; and, in 
pursuit of his object, must be often 
hungry, and thirsty, and weary. And 
are there not most important lessons, 
for the true minister of Christ to 
learn from this part of a fisherman’s 
habits and conduct’ He willexhibit 
the Spirit of his Lord, who would 
not eat or drink when the Samaritans 
thronged to hear his word, but said, 
“ | have meat to eat which ye know 
not ol.” My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.’? 

38. The fisherman, though he has 
toiled all night, and has * taken no- 
thing,” does not give up his hopes, 
or sit down desponding, or betake 
himself to other employments or re. 
creations; but he waits for another 
oppertunity, in expectation of better 
success: he considers what might be 
the cause or occasion of his former 
failure, that if possible he may obvi- 
ate it; and when the opportunity 
arrives, he seizes it with as much 
alacrity as before ; and thiseven after 
repeated disappointments. And even 
tf he should fail to succeed in the 
way in which other fishermen pros- 
per, he tries some other way ; and be- 
ing thus assiduous and indefatigable, 
he commonly, tosome good degree, is 
at leneth successful. Here again the 
“fishers of men’? may learn many 
things for their instruction, encou- 
ragement, reproof, and warning. 

4. Again: ‘The fisherman, when 
not actually fishing, Is generally em- 
ployed in things belonging to his pe- 
culiar business. He is “ washing his 
rets,’’ or “ mending his nets ;’’ or 
making nets or lines; or fixing 
hooks ; or procuring baits, &c. Ifa 
a prudent fisherman, he is seldom 
unemployed zz his own way: he has 
ouch letsure from jishing, but little 
from those things which are connect- 
od with it; as his boat, his nets, his 


lines, &c. He is a man of business. 
and does not spend his time, or any 
large poriion of it, even between the 
seasons of actual fishing, in diver. 
sions and recreations, in Visitings and 
feastings: if he vet into these habits, 
he will scarcely be successful. Surely 
then the fishers of men should imi. 
tate the fisherman in this. The ip. 
tervals between seasons of preaching 
should be filled up with studying, 
learning, devotion, instructive cop. 
versation, and things belonging to 
their most important office. Many 
things, not considered wrong in 
others, must be avoided by him who 
would prosper. He must adopt, ip 
eeneral, Nehemiah’s words; * J am 
doing a great work, so that 1 cannot 
come down. Why should the work 
cease, while I leave it, and come 
down to you:’?? He should, as to 
many things, even right in them. 
selves, leave them to others ; saying 
with the Apostles, “ We will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word.’’ In short, 
he should never suffcr his time to be 
occupied by any other things, if he 
can avoid it, which might interfere 
either with the exercise of his minis 
try, or his preparation lor exercising 
it in a proper manner; but observe 
the Apostle’s rule, “ Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God, a work: 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
(2 Tim. 1. 15.) 

§. Farther: The fisherman’s ob 
ject is to catch fish: however fine 
the weather, and calin the sea, and 
good the provisions on board, 0 
pleasant the company, if he do not 
tuke fish, he returns disappointed. 
‘¢ He that winneth souls is’ wise.’ 
Learning, reputation, preferment 
wealtheeeven applause, popularity, 
respect, and affection from evely 
quarter—-will leave the genuine 
minister of the Gospel disappoint: 
ed and grieved, if he do not gai 
souls, For he is “a fisher of men,’ 
not of applause, preferment, 0 
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«filthy lucre.”’ For the salvation of 
immortal souls he labours, studies, 
prays preaches, teaches publicly and 
from house to house—spends himself 
and is spent. And if he succeed, 
these Will be accounted by him as 
his riches, his joy, his crown, at pre- 
sent; and will be found so in the day 


of Jesus Christ: and in this view, 


poverty, reproach, scorn, or even far 
heavier sufferings will not greatly 
move him. 

6. As appointed by our blessed 
Lord to be “fishers of men,’ we 
may also deduce instruction frora 
Peier’s conduct, and language, and 
success. ** Master, we have toiled 
ail night, and have taken nothing : 
nevertheless at thy word I will let 
down the net: and when they had 
thus done, they enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes.’? (Luke v. 4—6.) 

eter used his own understanding, 
asto the best time and opportunity 
for fishing ; but he did not so dean 
to it, as to refuse obedience to his 
Lord’s command or direction. He 
believed and obeyed. Thus Mary 
says to the servants (as still hoping 
fom Jesus for a supply of wine,) 
“Whatever he saith unto you, do 
it” (John il, 5.) They obeyed what 
might appear very Uunseasonable : 
“they filled the water-pots with wa- 
ter to the brim,’ and they drew it 
out “good wine.” Would we suc- 
ceed as the ministers of Christ, we 
must adhere strictly to his instruc- 
tions; leave undone nothing of what 
he enjoins; do what we can do, and 
trust in him to do what is beyond our 
power; neither relying on our own 
plans and exertions, or wisdom, cor 
persuasive powers, nor neglecting 
ahy means prescribed by him, or on 
wiich we may properly expeci and 
pray for his blessing. 

i. Men are indecd, in this evil 
workl, as the fishes are in the sca; 
and as far as the Lord prospers his 
Ministers, they are brought forth out 
of this evil world; delivered from the 
power of darkness; translated into 


he kingdom of God’s beloved Son, 
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in whom they have redemption, 
through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of their sins. ‘The most suce 
cessful minister, however, takes only 
a very small proportion of the multi- 
tudes who surround him and occa- 
sionally come near to him; as the 
fisherman catches but a small pro- 
portion of the fishes In the sea, or 
even in the shoal. It has been shewn, 
that these are accounted his gain, his 
joy and crown. ‘ihe zealous affec- 
tionate minister counts each of them 
a more valusble acquisition than the 
largest legacy or tue vichest prefer- 
ment would be. But /zs vain Is as 
Nothing to ¢éhei7vs. Ele does not seek 
them for their hurt, but thelr salva- 
tion. Here the embtem may scem 
to fail; but surely our Lord’s words 
about the harvest are equaliy appii- 
cable to the fishery. “He that reap- 
eth receiveth wages, and eathereth 
fruit unto life eternal.” (Jolin iv. 36.) 
The literal harvest is as much reap- 
ed in order to be eaten as the literal 
fisherman catches fish to be eaten. 
But in the spiritual harvest and fish- 
ery, both are effectual to the eternal 
salvation of those about whom that 
labour is successfully employed. (1 
Cor. 11. 7,8.) At the same time, 
the minister moy learn from the 
fisherman not to spend his time, and 
discourage his heart, in vain regrets 
about those who shun his net, or 
even, when supposed to be taken, 
who get out of it and disappoint his 
hope ; but to biess and praise Goa 
for those to whom he is made suc- 
cessful; and to hope, pray, prepare, 
and labour, that he may succeed in 
respect of moreand more.” (1 Thess. 
i. 33, 2 Thess. 1. 3. Comp. 
Acts xvii. 19, 13 ) 

8. Again: A fisherman, someumes, 
at one cast, or In one night, or a few 
nights or days, is so successiul that 
he is amply remuneraicd for many, 
many labours, by which he took no- 
thing, The emblem of St. Peter’s 
draught of fishes, when, at Christ’s 
command, he ict down the net, was 
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ready to go out to fish when others 
ro to rest, and often be without sleep 
and food for a considerable time to- 
sether. While the opportunity is 
afforded, he must scize on it; and, in 
pursuit of his object, must be often 
hungry, and thirsty, and weary. And 
are there not most important lessons, 
for the true minister of Christ to 
learn from this part of a fisherman’s 
habits and conduct He willexhibit 
the Spirit of his Lord, who would 
not eat or drink when the Samaritans 
thronged to hear his word, but said, 
“1 have meat to eat which ye know 
not ol.” ‘ My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.’? 

The fisherman, though he has 
toiled all night, an d has * taken no- 
thing,” does not give up his hopes, 
or cit down desponding, or betake 
himself to other employments or re. 
creations; but he waits for another 
opportunity, in expectation of better 
success: he considers what might be 
the cause or occasion of his (o rmer 
failure, that if possible he may obyi- 
ate it; and when the opportunity 
arrives, he seizes it with “ much 
alacrity as before ; und thiseven after 
repeated disappointments. And even 
t{ he should fail to succeed in the 
way in which other fishermen pros- 
per, he trics some other way ; and be- 
ing thus assiduous and indefatigable, 
he commonly, to some good degree, is 
at length successful. Here again the 
“fishers of men’? may learn many 
things for their instruction, encou- 
ragcement, reproof, and warning. 

4, Again: ‘The fisherman, when 
not actually fishing, Is generally em- 
ployed in things belonging to his pe- 
culiar business. He 1s “ washing his 
mets,’’ or * mending his nets ;’’ or 
making nets or lines; or fixing 
hooks ; or procuring baits, &c. Ifa 

prudeut fisherman, he is seldom 
unemployed 72 his own eae he has 
aiueh letsure from fishing, but little 

rom those things which an connect- 
od 1 vith it; as his boat, his nets, his 


lines, &c. He is aman of business, 
and does not spend his time, or any 
large poriion of it, even between the 
seasons of actual Ashing, in diver. 
sions and recreations, in visitingss and 
feastings ; if he vet into these habits, 
he will scarcely be successful. Surely 
then the fishers of men should ini. 
tate the fisherman in this. The ip. 
tervals between seasons of preachin 
should be filled up with studying, 
learning, devotion, instructive cop. 
vereation, and things belonging tg 
their most important office. Many 
things, not considered wrong in 
others, must be avoided by him who 
would prosper. He must adopt, ip 
eeneral, Nehemiah’s words; * I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot 
come down. Why should the work 
cease, while I leave it, and come 
down to you:’? He should, as to 
many things, even right in them. 
selves, leave them to others 3 saying 
with the Apostles, “ We will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word.’”’ In short, 
he should never suffer his time to be 
occupied by any other things, if he 
can avoid it, which might interfere 
either with the exercise of his minis 
try, or his preparation for exercising 
it in a proper manner; but observe 
the Apostle’s rule, “ Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God, a work: 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
i+ Tim. ii. 15.) 

. Farther: The fisherman’s ob 
on is to catch fish: however fine 
the weather, and calm the sea, and 
good the provisions on board, o! 
pleasant the company, if he do not 
tuke fish, he returns disappointel 
‘¢ He that winneth souls is wise.’ 
Learning, reputation, preferment, 
wealtheeeven applause, popularity, 
respect, and affection from every 
quarter—-will leave the genuine 
minister of the Gospel disappoint: 
ed and grieved, if he do not gait 
souls, For he is “a fisher of men, 
not of apfifilause, pfrreferment, oe 
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«filthy lucre.”” For the salvation of 
immortal souls he labours, studies, 
prays preaches, teaches publicly and 
from house to house—spends himself 
and is spent. And if he succeed, 
these will be accounted by him as 
his riches, his joy, his crown, at pre- 
sent; and will be found so in the day 
of Jesus Christ: and in this view, 
poverty, reproach, scorn, or even far 
heavier sufferings will not greatly 
move him. 

6. As appointed by our blessed 
Lord to be “fishers of men,’ we 
may also deduce instruction frora 
Peier’s conduct, and language, and 
success. * Master, we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing : 
nevertheless at thy word I will let 
down the net: and when they had 
thus done, they enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes.’’ (Luke v. 4—6.) 
Peter used his own understanding, 
as to the best time and opportunity 
for fishing ; but he did not so dean 
to it, as to refuse obedience to his 
Lord’s command or direction. He 
believed and obeyed. Thus Mary 
says to the servants (as sul hoping 
from Jesus for a supply of wine,) 
“Whatever he saith unto you, do 
it’ (John it. 5.) They obeyed what 
might appear very unseasonable : 
“they filled the water-pots with wa- 
ter to the brim,” and they drew it 
out “good wine.’ Would we suc- 
ceed as the ministers of Christ, we 
must adhere strictly to his instruc- 
tions; leave undone nothing of what 
he enjoins; do what we can do, and 
trust in him to do what is beyond our 
power; neither relying on our own 
pians and exertions, or wisdom, or 
persuasive powers, nor neglecting 
aby means prescribed by him, or on 
Wiich we may properly expect and 
pray for his blessing. 

7. Men are indeed, in this evil 
world, as the fishes are In the sea: 
and as far as the Lord prospers his 
Ministers, they are brought forth out 
of this evil world ; delivered from the 
power of darkness; translated into 
the kingdom of Goud’s beloved Son, 
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in whom they have redemption, 
through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of their sins. The most suce 
cessful minister, however, takes only 
a very small proportion of the multi- 
tudes who surround him and occa- 
sionally come near to him; as the 
fisherman catches but a small pro- 
portion of the fishes in the sea, or 
even in the shoal. It has been shewn, 
that these are accounted his gain, his 
joy and crown. ‘The zealous affec- 
tionate minister counts each of them 
amore valusble acquisition than the 
largest legacy or tue richest prefer- 
ment would be. But /#zs gain is as 
Nething to éhei7s. He does not seek 
them for their hurt, but their salva- 
tion. Here the embiem may scem 
to fail; but surely our Lord’s words 
about the Aarvest are equaliy appii- 
cable to the fishery. “He that reap- 
eth receiveth wages, and eathereth 
fruit unto life eternal.” (Jolin iv. 36.) 
The literal harvest is as much reap- 
ed in order to be eaten as the literal 
fisherman catches fish to be eaten. 
But in the spiritual harvest and fish- 
ery, both are effectual to the eternal 
salvation of those about whom that 
labour is successfully employed. (1 
Cor. iil. 7,8.) At the sume time, 
the minister may learn from the 
fisherman not to spend his time, and 
discourage his heart, in vain regrets 
about those who shun his net, or 
even, when supposed to be taken, 
who get out of it and disappoint his 
hope ; but to bless and praise God 
for those to whom he is made suc- 
cessiul; and to hope, pray, prepare, 
and labour, that he may succeed in 
respect of more and more.” (1 Thess. 
Comp. 
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Acts xvil. 1—9, 13 ) 

8. Again: A fisherman, sometimes, 
at one Cast, or In one night, or a few 
nights or days, is so successful that 
he is amply remunerated for many, 
many labours, by which he took no- 
thing, The emblem of St. Peter’s 
draught of fishes, when, at Christ’s 
command, he let down the net, was 


abundantly explained by his success 
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as ‘a fisher of.men,” at the day of 
Pentecost, and the conversion of 
three thousand souls in one day. 
Let, then, the unsuccessful minister 
redouble his diligence, earnestness 
in prayer and supplication, and en- 
deavours to exemplify his doctrine 
by his own holy example; and after 
years, perhaps many years, of humi- 
liating failure in what is the grand 
desire of his heart, he may at length 
see his most sanguine expectations 
in past Limes even exceeded towards 
the close of his life ;—or, perhaps, 
he may at length look down from 
heaven, to witness that extensive 
efficacy given to his labours which it 
would not have been safe or good for 
him to have known on earth, * lest 
he should have been exalted above 
measure.” (2 Cor, xii. I—6) At 
any rate, let none “ grow weary in 
well-doing ; for in due season they 
shall reap, if they faint not.”* Let all 
remember, that in this case, a little 
success is immensely better than 
very great success in any other 
case; and let none seck reiief to iis 
mind from other studies, recreations, 
and pursuits, because discouraged in 
his ministry—a temptation which 
proves too strong for many. 

9. The direction given to St. Peter, 
tn respect of the payment of the tri- 
bute-money, and the peculiar nature 
of the miracle by which the poverty 
of Christ and his Apostle was to be 
supplied, seems to lead the attentive 
reader to think, that some reference 
was intended both to Peter’s tormer 
occupation and to his new office of a 
‘fisher of men,” else why select this 
pecullar way of obtaining a miracu- 
lous supply ? On such a subject, it 
is easy to say crude and ridiculous 
things; yet the following hint may 
not be inappropriate :—** The ¢ fish- 
ers of men,’ though needy, may go 
on cheerfully in their work, trusting 
inthe Lord to supply their wants ; 
for he will bring to their net, when 
necessary, such as shall be both able 
and willing to contribute to the sup- 


port of his cause.” (T. Scott’s Famj. 
ly Bible, P.O. Matt. xvii. 14—27,) 
And many instances will occur, of 
ministers becoming useful to those 
who not only act towards them as the 
Philippians did by St. Paul, but enable 
them to accomplish important designs 
of usefulness, which, if it had not been 
for such heip, must have remained 
mere plans formed in the mind by 
never attempted or executed. 
T.S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I Bec to offer a few remarks on tha 
tenet of the abrogation of the autho. 
rity of the Moral Law, which is main. 
tained by a certain sect of Christians 
in the present day, and which appears 
to me to be pointedly opposed to 
every sound and obvious principle, 
whether of Scripture or of reason. |; 
might be possible to frame something 
like an apology tor many of the other 
heresies, both of former and of later 
days: but to deny the authority of 
the Moral Law seems scarcely to ad. 
mit of excuse; since it not only, like 
other heresies, is grounded on a per. 
version of Scripture, but seems to 
involve the studious obiiteration of 
the deep moral notices that are com: 
mon to our nature. 

This error appears to me to have 
been fostered by the conflicting la 
bours of two very opposite descrip: 
tions of ministers; of those who 
preach the doctrines of grace as 
though there were no precepts to be 
obeyed, and of those who preach the 
law as though there were no grace 
to purdon, sanctify, and save. How 
important Is it, then, for ministers to 
avoid extremes, to understand well 
the message they have to deliver, 
and to divide rightly and impartially 
the word of truth. 

I wish 1 could place before your 
readers, In a few sentences, the 
view of Christianity which is held 
by the sect to which I have al- 
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juded. If I am not mistaken, it 
amounts to this :—Believers, being 
artakers of a finished salvation—a 
salvation finished and complete before 
the foundation of the world—are de- 
jivered from the law, not only as a 
covenant of works—a point in which 
J should agree with them—but as a 
rule of conduct, or even as a test by 
which to try the soundness of their 
faith. ‘olook for evidence of their 
being the children of God, in the 
crowing conformity of their hearts 
and lives to the Divine law, they re- 
present as legal, and therefore as de- 
rogating from the grace of the Gos- 
pel, and also as tending to rob them 
of their comfort, and to abridge their 
liberty in Christ. In short, they deny 
that the precepts of Scripture pos- 
sess aby authority over the conduct 
of believers, or that they form the 
standard by which either they them- 
selves or others ought to judge of 
their election in Christ. | 
If, in this concise statement, I have 
done them wrong, I shall be happy to 
correctit. The gratification I should 
derive from their distinct disavowal 
of such principles, ‘vould far more 
than compensate to my mind the 
pain of a retractation. But I ought 
to add, that I have listened to several 
of their preachers with the utmost 
degree of attention, and with an anx- 
ious desire to be able to puta less 
revolting construction on what fell 
irom them; and that, after all, I find 
myself compelled to consider the 
above representation as correctly ex- 
hibiting their sentiments respecting 
the Moral Law—wild, extravagant, 
and licentious as these sentiments 
must appear to every sober Christian. 
I have no intention to enter into 
afull discussion of this subject: that 
I must leave to others. I shall con- 
ine myself, in what I shall yet say, 
toa few brief remarks on the inhe- 
Tent authority of the Moral Law; 
rusting that some abler correspon- 


cent may be induced to take a more 
comprehensive view of the whole 


q\ucstion, 
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I will first assume, as a postulate, 
that man is subject tothe Moral Law, 
or law of God, as being his creature. 
This appears indisputable. I ask, 
then, by what strange operation faith 
in Christ annuls this natural obliga- 
tion ?* If faith does much for man ; 
if its possessor is pardoned, justified, 
sanctified, adopted, accepted; yet it 
leaves him a creature standing in 
certain relations to God wt.d man. 
If, as a rational creature, he is sub- 
ject tothe Moral Law, then whatever 
blessings he enjoys as a believer, he 
must still, as a rational creature, 
stand in this respect on the same 
ground with others, 

In the next place, I would remark, 
that the direct and natural conse- 
quence of denying the authority of 
the Moral Law, !n the case of be- 
lievers, Is to produce slight views of 
sin, and to diminish the dread of com- 
mitting it. I do not mean to say, 
that every one who maintains the 
doctrine in question 1s licentious ; 
but only, that the tenet naturally 
leads to licentiousness. If the Moral 
Jaw has no authority over the be. 
liever ; if it is not the great rule of 
right to him, as well as to others; the 
violation of it by him does not in- 
volve any criminality. What evil 
is there in violating an abrogated 
statute ?—But, turning with grief, 
and little less than horror, from such 
sentiments, I would remark, that 
the Law ever lives and ever binds. 
Though its place, as the basis of 
a covenant, is changed, yet its in- 
trinsic character and authority are 


* ITought here to remark at the same 
time, that I perfectly agree with Mac- 
Knight in the following observation: —* At 
the death of Christ the law of Moses was 
abolished in all its parts to all mankind, as 
a religious institution, Col 11. 14. Where- 
fore no one is obliged to perform any mo- 
ral duty, because it was enjoined by Mo. 
ses, but because it is written on 
hearts, and is enjoined by Christ, who, in 
his Gospel, hath renewed the moral pre- 
cepts of the Law ot Moses with greater 
efficacy than they were enjuined to the 
Jews ; having established them on better 
nromises than were held forth in the law.” 
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708 Bishop. Jeremy Taylor 


now what they ever were; and 
every transgression of it, whoever 
the transgressor be, is sin,—hateful 
to God, and exposing the oficnder 
to punishment. 

But the tenet which I am oppos- 
ing is absurd in itself, as well as per- 
nicious in its tendency, For what 
can be more absurd than to hold, 
that as an unbeliever I am to-day un- 
der the wuthority of a law which con- 
stitutes certain actions sins, yet that, 
if to-morrow I am a believer, | am 
freed from the authority of that law, 
and the same actions, if repeated by 
me, are no longer sins? 

If we turn to the Scriptures, I 
would say, that they contain nothing 
that favours the notion of an abroga- 
tion of the law of God; but much to 
the contrary. As to the peculiar 
views of this subject, which some 
derive from the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and the Galatians, they can 
only proceed from a misapprehen- 
sion of the design of the Apostle in 
those Epistles. Justification is the 
great subject of which he treats in 
each ;—in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in reference to the Divine 
Law generally; and in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, in reference to the 
Law of Moses, and particularly the 
ceremonial law, the observance of 
which the judaizing corrupters of 
Christianity wished to impose on the 
Galatian believers. Now there is no 
necessity to suppose that the Apos- 
tle,in professing one object, actually 
had two objects in view; that he 


‘~aught the abrogation of the Law as 


an authoritative rule of right, when 
his express design was to shew that 
obedience to law was not the ground 
of justifying righteousness. Nor, 
indeed, would such a mode of pro- 
ceeding agree with the sincerity and 
simplicity of Scripture. 

I am aware that I have barely 
touched on this great question; in 
my opinion, it would require a trea- 
tise rather than a letter; but I think 
I have said enough to lead your 
readers to suspect, that the tenet 








on MKegveneration, [Noy 


which I have combated has no foyp. 
dation either in reason or Scripture, 
In my own view, the plain dictate of 
reason is, that the law of morality jg 
invariable, universal, and perpetual. 
and the plain doctrine of Scripture, 
that Jesus Christ, in annuiling tig 
law as the foundation of a justifying 
righteousness, has ratified it in alj 
Its purity and extent, and adopted }; 
as the great law of rectitude in that 
spiritual kingdom which he has es. 
tablished in the world, and of which 
he is the merciful and righteous 
Sovereign. ‘This opinion is not to 
be confuted by an appeal to the ex. 
cellent lives of some who maintaip 
the obnoxious tenet. I speak of g 
system, not of individuals. There 
are excellent characters to be found 
in almost every denomination of 
Christians. What I would maintain 
is, that the system in question is bad; 
that in itself it is replete with absur. 
dity ; and that its tendency is of the 
worst kind, T. 


+ ED 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In addition to the passages brought 
forward in your preceding Number, 
the following very strong quotation 
from Bishop Taylor, whom no one 
will accuse of Calvinism, may well 
claim a place in your publication. | 
was surprised at meeting with it, as 
Dr. Mant has introduced the name of 
this pious and learned prelate among 
the supporters of his own view 0 
regeneration, BENEVOLUS. 


‘“ H[e, that shall discourse Ev: 
clid’s elements to a swine, or preach; 
as venerable Bede’s story reports 
of him, to a rock, or talk metaphy- 
sics to a boar, will as much prevail 
upon his assembly as St. Peter and 
St. Paul could do upon uncircum- 
cised hearts and ears, upon the 
indisposed Greeks and prejudicate 
Jews. Anox will relish the tender 
flesh of kids with as much gust 
and appetite, as an  unscriptural 
and unsanctified man will do the 
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discourses of angels, or of an apostle, 
‘fhe should come to preach the se- 
srets of the Gospel. And we find it 
crue by a sad experience. How many 
‘imes doth God speak to us by his 
servants the prophets, by his Son, 
by his apostles, by sermons, by spI- 
ritual books, by thousands of homi- 
lies, and arts of counsel and insinu- 
ation ; and we sit as unconcerned as 
che pillars of a church, and hear the 
sermons as the Athenians did a story, 
or as we read a gazette. Aud, if 
eyer it comes to pass, that we tremble, 
as Felix did, when we bear asad story 
of death, of righteousness, and judg- 
ment to come, then we put it off till 
anoiber time, or we forget it, and 
think we had nothing to do but to 
eve the baer man a hearing ; and, 
as Anecharsis sald of the Greeks, 
they | ' money for nothing but to 
cas! ... vunt withal, so our hearers 
make use of sermons and discourses 
evangelical, but to fill up void spaces 
of tucir time, to help to tell an hour 
with, or pass it without tediousness. 
Tue reason of this isa sad condem- 
nation to such persons—sthey have 
not yet entertained the Sfurit of God, 
they are in darkness ; they were 
washed in water, but never baptized 
with the Spirit, for these thing are 
spiritually discerned. They would 
think the preacher rude, if he should 
say, they are not Christians, they are 
not within the covenant of the Gos- 
pel: dut it is certain that the Spirit 
of manifestation is not yet ufion them; 
and that is the first effect of the Spi- 


rit, whereby we can be called sons of 


God or relatives of Christ. If we 
do not apprehend and greedily suck 
in the precepts of this holy discipline 
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as _ as merchants do discourse 
of gain, or farmers of fair harvests, 
qe inne nothing but the name of 
Christians ; Out we are no more such 
really than mandrakes are men, or 
sfhungesare living creatures.”’ Works, 
fol. ed. 1673. Serm. I. On Whitsun- 
lay, pp. 2, S. 

Again, at the conclusion of the 
same sermon: * The summe is this ; 
an animal man, a man under the law, 
a carnal man (for as to this they are 
all one,) is sold under sin: he isa 
servant of corruption: he falls fre- 
quently into the same sin, to which 
he is tempted: he commends the 
law, he consents to it that it is good; 
he does not commend sin, he does 
some little things against it; but 
they are weak and imperfect: his 
lust is stronger, his passions violent 
and unmortified, his habits vitious, 
his customs sinful, and he lives in 
the regions of sin, and dies, and en- 
ters into its portion. But a spiritual 
man, a man that is in the state of 
grace, who is born anew of the Spi- 
rit, that is, regenerate by the Spirit 
of Christ, he is led by the Spirit, he 
lives in the Spirit, he does the works 
of God cheerfully, habitually, vigo- 
rously; and although he sometimes 
slips, yet it is but seldom, it is in 
small instances: his life is such as 
he cannot pretend to be justified by 
works and merit, but by mercy, and 
the faith of Jesus Christ; yet he 
never sins great sins; if he does, he 
is for the present fallen from God’s 
favour; and though possibly he may 
recover (and the smaller or seldomer 
the sin is, the sooner may be his res- 
titution,) yet for the present (I say» 
he is out of God’s fayour.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
“VERY memorial of our venerabie 
Reformers claims an interest in those 


who wish to support the church 
they founded with their hlood, by co- 
pying the purity of their lives an@ 
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710 
the soundness of their doctrine. I 
have been much pleased with certain 
notices of the primitive Bishop La- 
tier, Contained in the dedication 
prefixed to his writings, by his friend 
Augustine Bernher. Tue republi- 
cation of these in the Christian Ob- 
server will, Iam confident, afford as 
much picasure to your numerous 
YERders, as lo 
Your obedient servant, 
7. & 


Oxon, April 5, 1816. 


** How manifold wayes was hee 
troubled, toste, and turmoyled by the 
popish bishops? Whose hands hee 
could not have escaped, if God had 
not moved the king’s mayjesties 
heart (that then was) to assist him ; 
by whose absolute power divers times 
hee was delivered from the cruell 
lyons. And although it did please 
God, in processe of time, to suffer 
the king’s majestie to be deluded 
and circumvented by the subtill per- 
swasions of those popish bishops, to 
establish by lawe sixe ungodly Arti- 
cles; yet this faithtull servant of 
Christ would rather put his cwne 
life in danger, then forsake or de- 
parte from that, the which afore most 
faithfully hee had taught out of God’s 
word. Wherefore hee was contented 
rather to bee cast into the Tower of 
London, and there to looke daily for 
death, than to be found a wavering 
recede, or to deceive his prince. ¢ For 
they,’ sayd hee, ‘that doe allow any 
thing disagreeing from God’s word, 
in respect to fulfill the appetites of 
princes, are betrayers and murther- 
ers of their princes; because they 
provoke the wrath of God to destroy 
such princes: and therefore these 
flatterers become guiltie of the blood 
of their princes, and are the chief 
causes of their destructions.? Where- 
fore, this faitnfuil man of God, know- 
ing Lis prince to be deluded by the 
iulse priests, and being assured the 
things that were allowed to be con- 
‘rary to God’s word, was ready thus 
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to adventure his life; at the which 
time God mercifully delivered him, 
to the great comfort of all gOdly 
hearts, and singular commodity of 
the church. 

‘“ Now when he was thus deliver. 
ed, did he give himselfe up to the 
pleasures of the world? to delicate. 
nes or idienes{ No, assuredly ; by 
even then most of all began hee wg 
set forth his plough, and to till the 
ground of the Lord, and to sowe the 
good corne of God’s word 5 behaving 
himselfe as a faithfull messenger oj 
God, being affraide of no man, tej]. 
ing all degrees their duties faithtully 
and truely, without respect of per. 
sons, or any kinde of flattery, Ip 
the which his painefull travalies, he 
continued all King Idward’s time, 
preaching for the most part every 
Sunday two sermons, to the great 
shame, confusion, and damnation of 
a great number of our fat-Deilied 
unpreaching prelates. For hee be. 
ing a sore brused man, and above 
threescore and seven years of age, 
tooke notwithstanding all these paines 
in preaching ; and also every mor. 
ing ordinarily, winter and summer, 
about two of the clocke in the morn 
inge, he was at his booke most dil 
rently. And besides this, how care- 
full ne was for the preservation ol 
the church of God, and for the good 
successe of the Gospel, they can beare 
recorde which at that me were In 
authority, whom continually by his 
letters he admonished of their duties, 
and assisted with his godly coun- 
sell. 

“ But when the time approached, 
the which God had appointed for the 
punishment of the carnall Gospellers 
and hypocrites, which most wicked: 
ly abused the same, how faithfully 
lee did admonish, both privately and 
openly, all kindes of men, they that 
were then about him can beare re 
cord. But one thing amongst other is 
principally to be noted, that God not 
only gave unto him his Spirit most 
plenteously and comfortably, to preach 
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his word unto his church, but also 
py the same Spirit hee did most ev- 
idently prophecie of all those kindes 
of plagues which in very deede after- 
wards ensued, so plainely, I say, as 
though he had seene them before his 
eves: so that if England ever had a 
prophet, he was one. 

«And amongst other things he 
ever affirmed, that the preaching of 
the Gospel would cost him his life, 
‘o the Which thing hee did most 
cheerefully arme and prepare him- 
seil, beeing Certainely perswaded that 
Winchester was kept in the Tower 
for the same purpose. Therefore, 
not long alter Queene Marie was 
proclaumed, a pursuivante was sent 
down into the countrey for to Call 
him up. Of whose comming when 
he had knowledge about six houres 
before by a faithfull man of God, 
Joun Carelesse (a man worthie of 
everlasting memory,) he prepared 
himselfe towards his journey, before 
the said pursuivant came to his house. 
Atthe wich thinge, the pursuivant 
marvelled, when seeing him so pre- 
pared towards his journey: he said 
unto him, *My iriend, you bee a 
welcome messenger to me; and be 
itknowne to you and to the whole 
world that 1 goe as willingly to Lon- 
don at this present, being called by 
my prince to render a reckoning of 
my doctrines, as ever I was to any 
place in the world, and I doe not 
doubt, but that God, as hee hath made 
me worthy to preach his word before 
two excellent princes, so he will en. 
aole me to witnesse the same unto 
the third, either to her comfort or 
ciscomfort eternally.? At the which 
ime, the pursuivant when hee iiad 
‘elivered his letter, departed, affirm- 
‘ng that hee had commandement nat 
‘to tarry for him; by whose sodainc 
departure it was manifest, that they 
Woulde not have had him to appeare, 
vut rather to have fled out of the 
tealme. They knew that his con- 
stantnes should confound them in 
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-i¢ir Popery, and confirme the god- 
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lye in the truth. As concerning the 
manner and forme how hee was en- 
tertained when he came before the 
counsell, how stoutly hee did behave 
himselfe in Christ’s cause, and was 
content to beare most patiently all 
the mockes and taunts given him by 
the scornefull and pestilent Papists ; 
also how patiently he took his im- 
prisonment, and how boldly and wil- 
lingly he in the end adventured his 
life in the defence of the glorious 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; because 
these things bee at large described 
in the booke of Martyrs, by that 
most godly, learned and excellent 
instrument of God, Master John 
l’oxe, | will not spende the time now 
to rehearse the same, saving one 
thing the which I would wish all 
rodly bishops and faithfull preachers 
to note, the which is this: that hee 
being in prison comfortlesse, and 
destitute of all wordly helpe, most 
of ail did rejoyce in this, that God 
had given him grace to apply his 
office of preaching, and assisted him 
without feare or flattery to tell unto 
the wicked their faults, and admonish 
them of their wickednesse, neither 
allowing nor consenting to any thing 
that might bee prejudiciall or hurte- 
full unto the Gospel of Christ, ai- 
though the refusall thereof did cast 
him in danger of his life. God 
erant that all those that bee in that 
office may follow his footsteps, and 
that the rest that either refuse to 
take paines, or are given to flatter, 
may bee turned out, and bee sett to 
the cartor the plough, and others put 
into their roomes that bee willing, 
ciligent, and able to do their duues. 
The other thing that I would have 
noted, is his earnestnesse and dili- 
gence in prayer, whercin often times 
so long hee continued kneeling that 
hee was not able for to rise withcut 
helpe: and amongst other things 
these were three principall matters 
he prayed for. 

“The first, that as God had ap- 
pointed him to be a preacher and 
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712 Statement of the Difficuilie: 
professor of his word, so also he 
would give bim grace to stand unto 
his doctrine untill his death, The 
other thing, the which most instant- 
ly with great violence of God’s Spirit 
he desired, was, that God of his mer- 
cy would restore the Gospel of his 
Son Christ unto this realme of Eng- 
land once againe, and these words, 
‘once againe,’ ‘once againe,’ he did 
so inculcate and beate into the eares 
of the Lord God, as though he had 
seene God before him, and spake 
un'o him face to face. ‘ne third 
principall matter wherewith in his 
prayers he was occupied, was to 


ofa Scotch Efiscofialian, [Noy 
defence of the Gospel. How merci. 
fully the Lord heard his second ree 
quest, in restoring the Gospel once 
again to these realmes, these presep 
daies can bear record, But alasse ! 
what shali England say for her de. 
fence ? How shall she avoyd the ter. 
rible plagues of God, for the horribj 
and devilish unthankefullnesse fo; 
that measure ? The Lord be merg. 
full unto us. 

“Now concerning his third re. 
quest, it was also most effectuous|;, 
granted, to the great prayse of Gog 
the furtherance of his Gospel, an 
the unspeakable comforte of thi 


pray for tbe preservation of the realme. For when matters wer 
1 queen majestic thet now ls, whom even desperate, and the enemie 
+e in th yer accustomably hee was mightily flourished and triumphed, 
, Ww end even with teares God’s word banished, and Spaniard; 
if desired ! make heracomfort received; suddenly ,the Lord calle 
to this ¢ ) e realme of Eng- to remembrance his mercy, and mak 
land ihe matters he an end of all these miseries, and ap. 
prayed ¢ roccuy. But were pointed her, for whom that sam 
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these thin: est ‘a vaine? Did 
God desp yers of this his 
faithfull sou: No, assuredly : 
for the Lord did most graciously 
grant all these his requesis. For, 
concerning profession, even in the 
most extremity, the Lord gra: 

assisted him. For, when he 90d 
at the stake without Bocard’s gate of 
Oxford, and the turmentors about to 
set the fire upon him and that most 
reverend father, Doctour Ridlev, he 
lifted up his eyes towards heaven, 
with a most amiable and comfortable 
countenance, saylng these words; 
‘God is faithfull, which doth not 
suffer us to be tempted above our 
strength ;? and so afterward by and 
by shed his blood in the cause of 
Christ, the which blood ran out of 
his heart in such abundance, that all 
those that were present (being godly) 
did marvel to see 
ihe bicod in his body so to bee ga- 
thered to his heart, and with such 
violence to gush out, his body bee- 
ing opened by the force of the fire. 
By the which thing God most gra- 
‘iously granted his request, the 
x hich was, to shed his blood in the 


the most part of 


reverend grey-headed father Latimer 
so earnestly prayed in his captivity, 
as the true and natural ruler an 
owner of this imperiall crowne, t 
shewe herselfe, and by the brigh: 
nesse of God’s werd did confount 
ic darke, devilish, and vile king. 
dome of Antichrist, and restored tu 
temple of God againe, the which 
thing not this faithfull Prophet only 
but all the rest whom God mate 
worthy to bee witnesses, did mos 
earnestly require and desire in the! 
faithfull prayers.” 
en 


To the Ejditor of the Christian Observer. 


TAKING up, the other day, a volum 
of the Christian Observer, I peruse 
a Review of ** A New Directory {' 
Nonconformist Churches,”’* which! 
had not seen before. I was mud 
struck with some of the sentimeni 
expressed, both in the avowal of tht 
Dissenters and the advice of th 
Churchmen, and was induced 
commit to paper the following stat¢ 
ment of my own case, not with! 
view to strengthen or exalt citht 


* Vol, for 1813, p. 49. 
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but simply in the hope of ob- 
taining advice which may be useful 
to me in my present divided state of 
mind.—Though a native of Scotland, 
| was educated in the principles ot 
the Independents, and, till nearly 
twenty years of age, was so bigoted 
in my views, that I regarded no sect 
or denomination, but that to which I 
yelonged, as knowing the Gospel 
fully. I looked upon almost all re- 
ligious professors who were without 
the pale of our meeting-house, as 
full of self-righteousness, and con- 
sequently in the broad way that leads 
to destruction. 
England, I considered it as scarcely 
semoved from Popery ; and I would 
as soon have gone into a Roman- 
Catholic cathedral as into an English 
chapel, although there was one in the 
place in which I lived. In the course 
of events, I removed to a town In 
the north of England. The family 
with whom I lived attended Divine 
worship in the Established ‘Church ; 
and none of my own persuasion be- 


ing inthe place, 1 went with them 


fora time, much as I disliked it. I 
believe, too, My mind was not quite 
so wrapt Up In my own sect as it had 
been, nor my prejudices so strong 
against other sects generally; al- 
though the gay, worldly, irreligious 
conduct of both minister and people, 
belonging to the episcopal chapel in 
the town where I had always lived, 
had tended to give peculiar force to 
my aversion to the Church of Eng- 
land. However, with the family I 
went; and though I must confess, 
that at first the form of worship ap- 
peared very singular and strange 
(having never witnessed it before,) 
yet I still continued to attend, and 
soon began to feel the benefit of the 
excellent prayers of the church, and 
the no less pious and excellent dis- 
courses delivered by the truly Chris- 
‘tian pastor of the place, whose zeal 
and faithfulness, whose love to pe- 
rishing souls, and whose heavenly 
character I shall never cease to ve- 
herate, while recollection lasts or I 


As tothe Church of 
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am capable of exercising grateful 
feelings. I had not attended him 
more than six months before I felt 
that 1 had become anew creature. 
There might indeed be little or no 
difference in my character which 
was visible to a common observer : 
1 had known and bejieved the great 
leading doctrines of the Gospel from 
infancy : but now, for the first time, 
my heart was deeply affected by 
them. It is true, 1 believed the 
Bible before this time; and, I think, 
with a more spiritual faith than mere 
historical belief, for it had some in- 
fluence in regulating my conduct; 
but I found I had the belief, without 
the hearty and unfeigned love, of the 
Gospel. I became, in consequence 
of this discovery, much troubied at 
the hardness of my heart; and lL of- 
ten prayed to God to soften it. I 
obtained light enough to discover 
that I had not that true faith which 
is described in your Review of Mr. 
Beresford’s Sermon*-—a faith which 
worketh by love: under the teach- 
ing, however, of an English clergy- 
man, inan English church, and in 
the use of the Church-of-England 
prayers, I obtained, I humbly trust, 
this precious gift. How wonderful 
are the ways of God! In this man- 
ner was he pleased to speak peace to 
my troubled soul, and to enable me 
joyfully to maintain a decided attach- 
iment to himselfand his cause, agains: 
much opposition, which I have never 
since ceased to experience. After 
remaining more than two years in 
this English town, the providence ot 
God, doubtless for wise ends, again 
called me to remove. This I did 
most reluctantly, as my heart was 
much attached to my dear pastor 
Mr. F , his wife and family. If 
returned to the town in Scotland 
where I had formerly lived. There 
I attended the episcopal chapel dur- 
ing a residence of more than twelve 
months; but alas! both the minis- 
ter and people were, as I have alrea- 
dy intimated, the very opposites of 
* Christ. Obsery. for 1814, p. 645 
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those I had left. After this, I went 
to other parts of Scotland, but found 
none of the English chapels in a 
more satisfactory state. In one place, 
the minister was actually put away 
by his congregation, though tney 
were far from being rigid, for im. 
proper conduct, And the episco- 
pal pastor, near whom I live at pre- 
sent, has, in his wrilings, impugned 
the doctrine of original depravity, 
and deviates in other respects from 
the strictnesses of the clerical charac- 
ter. Under these paintul circum- 
stances, 1 was led on one occasion 
to unite myscif with the Congrega- 
tion of a good man, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland; but I was dis- 
satistied with their dull and uninter- 
esting mode of worship, after the 
animated forms to which I had lately 
been accustomed in the Church of 
England, and previously even among 
the Independents. I have, therefore, 
been induced to join a congregation 
of Dissenters, in connection with Mr. 
Haidane. This I was driven to by 
finding it next to Impossible—with 
sorrow | speak it—to feel any thing 
like pesce, comfort, or edification in 
the cpiscopal chapels near me—pre- 
possessed as I am in favour of their 
iorm of worship; for the discourse 
of the minister generally does away 
the salutary admonitions and prayers 
of the Incomparable Liturgy. Now, 
Mr. Editor, what is one, situated as 
I am, to do? I have long felt like 
the authors of the Directory; and 
my heart burns with the recollection 
of past times, when my devotion was 
animated by the use of the most ex- 
alted and elevating sentiments and 
expressions of love, gratitude, hu- 
mility and joy inthe Liturgy of the 
Church wt Eneland; and | sigh in 
vain for the teelings and fixed atten- 
tion I expericnced from its use. It 
may be said, that it was novelty which 
gave such life and vigour to my de- 
vollons at a former period, more 
than the excellence of the prayers or 
teaching I received: but even allowe 


sab 


ey something for this, I conceive 


of a Scotch Episcopratian. [Noy 


that the sentiments and languag, 
contained in the Prayer-book are 
well calculated to produce the mog 
beneficial effects on a Christian ming 
As to any other, it is, perhaps, a mat. 
ter of indifference whether they sit 
and read the prayers of the Church 
of England, or stare at the minisie 
during the time of prayer, as in the 
Church of Scotland or among the 
Dissenters. But I have often thought 
that, since the very essence of the 
inspired writers, with the most sub. 
lime and exalted sentiments of unin. 
spired, but eminently pious, Chris. 
tians, are brought together in the 
Liturgy, it is matter of wonder 
that those who use it are not the 
most spiritual Christians in the world: 
and so some of them are; but still] 
think the effect quite inadequate to 
the means. In the very nature of 
things, a collection of this kind, s 
admirably framed, ought to havea 
much greater tendency to promote 
the highest pitch of devotion, tha 
the same sentiments and language 
intermixed with a thousand inferior 
appendages. One thing I would 
also observe, which I think is not 
duly noticed in your Review; | 
mean, the very great advantage the 
plous mind must derive, not from 
listening, in mere passive acquies. 
cence, to the prayers repeated in his 
hearing, but from uniting in the ac 
tive service and appropriate posture 
of prayer. Surely if we know how 
prone are our hearts to vain ant 
wandering thoughts, even during the 
most solemn acts of worship, we 
should be anxious to fall upon am 
lawful means to fix our attention, 
and thus to increase our feelings 0 
devotion and love towards the grea 
Object of adoration. 

I do not, at the same time, mean 
to give unqualified approbation to 
the Liturgy. Some alterations | 
should conceive highly desireable: 
but these are not many, and could 
be easily made without at all injul 
ing the general form and structure 
of the whole. But I ask agall 
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‘can you give me any advice as to the 
course I should pursue ? Perhaps to 


submit, and be contented with the 
imperfection of all human establish- 
ments, 1S the only advice you can 
ive. However, if you should think 
of any that Is more saustactory, I 
hope to receive it through the medi- 
um of your miscellany. Mean time, 
may peace be to all those who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 1s the 
unfeigned prayer of your present cor- 
espondent. 


A SCOTCHWOMAN. 


ME PARTICULARS OF THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO, 
fxtracted froma Letter written by Ser- 
‘cant © W. of the Third Battalion, First 
Regiment of Foot Guards. 
- Camp, Bois du Bolas ne, Paris, 
29th Fuly, LVS. 

“«Qyx the 16th June we marched a 
four o’clock in the morning the dis- 
tance of about twenty-four miles, and 
then rushed Into action. The Lord 
gave US great strength, both of body 
and mind, on that day and through 
the whole of our labours. We arrived 
justin ime, or the enemy would have 
forced the Belgians. With one hour 
anda halt’s hard fighung we main- 
tained our position, with seme little 
advantage, but our loss was great.” 
“Onthe 18th of June, the cay of 
Waterloo, we took up a good posi- 
tion, at the same time leaving the 
enemy one they would accept. We 
openedon the enemy seven guns be- 
fore they veturned an answer: then 
most tremendously the action com- 
menced; but God was with us. I 
addressed my company in a few 
words, to ‘be steady and attentive to 
orders, keep perfect silence, and put 
your whole trust In Goad’s he!p, for 
he is with us. Be strong and d 


gotanrt 
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Mined; use allyour skill in levelling ; 
make sure your mark, and in the 
charge use all your streneth. and you 
Shall see by the close of this day’s 
“un your enemies fly, and the sheut 
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of victory shall be yours.’ I felt my 
mind stayed upon God ; and my con- 
fidence was so firm, that neither the 
thunder of our enemy’s cannon aud 
musquetry,nor the boust of his guards, 
nor the threats of his cavalry (in 
mail), either alarmed my bresst or 
concerned my mind” It was the 
Sabbath day; and while you were 
praying to and praising the King of 
Glory in bis church, | was do:ee the 
same In the fleld of bioodi: 1 was 
truly in the spiricofia Christian and of 
a soidier on the Lord’s day.” 

‘The enemy fired round shot and 
shell, grape and canister, and new 
horse nails ted up in bundies, nine 
bundles in a gun: these I s.w and 
handied onthe 19th. Uniawtul care 
nage: but the portrait of the man is 
blood, murder, and desolation,’ “Tie 
third battalion of the firs: vuards and 
a battalion of rifle of the Kitie’s Ger- 
mani Legion (s vy 1200 nen) advanced 
S00 paces in front of the whole hne 
Into a valhey which lay between the 
two positions, and within 100 yards 
of about 6000 cavalry and S000 in- 
fantry of the enemy. Ticy viewed 
us With astonishment; and to prove 
that God had filled them with icar, 
they formed square, and neither 
charged nor fired upon us, except 
from the hetgent of their posluon 5 
but we suffered much from those 
guns. We remained firing at them 
for half an hour, and thes retired into 
our post in hue. The cavalry ( 
armour) charged us many times In 
the course of the day, but mide no 
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two ranks. They allowed us to come 
within about thirty yards of them: 
they stood till then, looking at us, as 
if panic-struck, and did not fire :-— 
they then, as we approached, faced 
about, and fled for their lives in all di- 
rections. They did not like the 
thoughts of the British bayonets, for 
we had just commenced the charge : 
they ran very fast, but many of them 
fell while we pursued, together with 
one stand of colours; and I have the 
honour to wear a colonel’s sword of 
the French imperial guard.” 

‘When the imperial guards, the 
dependence of Bonaparte, ran, his de- 
fence departed from him, and his 
whole line, as has been stated, became 
confusion. Much to the honour of his 
grace (as in every case throughout 
the day), in the space of five minutes, 
he formed a line in the valley fora 
general charge, and then the shout 
of ‘Victory !’ ¢ Victory?’ was heard. 
The very elements rang with voices 
and cannon on Britain’s side. In a 
loud voice I cried out, * Glory be to 
God! He is with us! I now rejoice. 
My prayers are answered fully, and 
my labours crowned *’ 

“ The fight, at one time, was so 
desperate with our battalion, that files 
upon files were carried out to the rear 
from the carnage, and the line was 
held up by the serjeants’ pikes, placed 
against the rear: not for want of cou- 
rage on the men’s part (for they were 
desperate), only for the moment our 
loss so unsteadied the line. 

“ [ lost of my company, killed and 
wounded, three officers, three ser- 
jeants, and 54 rank and file out of 97. 
Several of them, after their wounds 
were dressed, returned to the field, 
and fought out the battle.” 

«The duke has greatly endeared 
himself to the British soldiers ; more 
so in these actions than in all before. 
I ever loved and reposed confidence 
in him as my commander; but the 
example he gave us on the 18th, and 
again on the 26th of June, was sufh- 
cient to influence every man with that 


fortitude and determination—< With 
Wellington we will conquer, or wit, 
Wellington we will die? He ya. 
continually on the first line, and fre. 
quently with our battalion. | have 
seen some of the enemy’s cavalry 
charge within fifty yards of him, ] 
prayed to God most earnestly for pis 
protection; and I bless the Lord fo, 
his preservation, I hope his hear 
will rejoice in the fruit of his labour 
giving God the glory due for bis 
many signal victories.” But wha 
shall I say in honour of my late liey. 
tenant-colonel, William Miller, my 
great friend, my helper; a servant tg 
the cause of Christ in the Isla de 
Leon, and to his latest breath? He js 
no more to be scen in this world. 
he was mortally wounded onthe 1éth 
of June, and on the 18th he breathed 
his last.”” ** His study was to do good; 
and, as to military tactics, perhaps 
few excelled him.” “ His penetration 
was deep, his judgment sound, and 
his principles firm and good : he was 
very liberal, and a subscriber to many 
charitable institutions ; and, if he had 
lived, he would have been so to more 
on his return to England. I have car. 
ried for him as much as 10/. at one 
time toa charitable institution. He 
said to me once (in the Isla de Leon), 
after performing a very great act for 
our religious society, * Don’t think] 
do this merely out of respect for you, 
but for the cause of Christ, because | 
know it is good ; and Serjeant W. go 
on, and God be with you, and bless 
your labours.’ Iam satisfied with the 
good effect religion has on the minds 
and conduct of many of the men: they 
give general satisfaction to their off: 
cers, to whom they belong.” 

“ As for Colonel Miller’s attention 
to his company, none excelled. He 
was continually inquiring what could 
be dene to make them more com: 
fortable. ‘I do not care for the ex: 
pense,’ he would say: ‘money is 0 
object to me.’ On the close of 4 
day’s march, his first care was to seé 
his men comfortable, and then he con: 
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sidered himself; and after an absence 
of any time, his first inquiry was con- 
cerning their health and conduct. Be- 
fore the enemy he was cool and deli- 
berate, vigilant and brave, firm and 


|. determined; and on the 16th of June, 


at the head of his company in very 
close action, cheering his men, he 
received a wound in his breast, which 
proved mortal.” ‘IT have lost my 
createst friend, and my company a 
father; England a valuable officer, his 
parents a beloved son, and the church 
of Christ a friend; but our loss will 
be his eternal gain ! Serjeant Clarke, 
who attended him, informs me that 
his last breath was prayer.” 

«On our march to Paris, we pass- 
ed through a most beautiful and fruit- 
ful country, with but little opposition. 
At Peronne, on the 26th of June, 
after a long day’s march, on our ar- 
rival, his grace gave the first brigade 
a job. Our second battalion carried 
the fascines, and the third battalion 
stormed the out-works in a most 
masterly manner, and the citadel sur- 
rendered immediately. Major-Gene- 
ral Maitland commanded, and here 
again the duke was himself in the 
midst of it. It has been expressed 
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that our beloved commander is not 
much exposed. i can fully contra- 
dict that assertion, for he is often 
first, and always in the midst: he 
will not permit others to do his duty. 
I believe Britain is his treasure, and 
his life he has pledged for its safety. 

‘“ The Prussians fight exceedingly 
well. When we arrived off Paris, 
they shouted for joy, and the French 
trembled.” 

“ We had a grand review of all the 
British, Hanoverian, and Belgian 
troops, on Monday last. It was a 
beautiful sight. The Emperor of 
Russia was there, and many others 
of distinction, and his grace the duke 
of Wellington on his right. The day 
the emperor arrived and saw the duke, 
he fell upon his neck and kissed him, 
and wept, in the presence of the 
guard.” 

“ ]T have a hut built, and an altar 
erected untothe Lord. My few breth- 
ren are well: their experience agrees 
in the blessed help they received in 
the late actions—peace with God, and 
a full persuasion that He had a right 
to dispose of them as seemed good 
unto Him. Now they are preserved, 
they agree to live to and for God.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The listory of the Origin and first 
Yen Years of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By the Rev. 
Joun Owen, A. M. late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Paglesham, Es- 
sex, and one of the Secretaries of 
the British and Foreign Bible So. 
ciety, London: Hatchard, Seeley, 
KC. 1816. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is difficult, in arriving at the word 
“decad” in the preface of this work, 
as connected with the history of the 
‘en first years of the Bible Society, 
notto haye the mind directed to those 


celebrated “ decades” in which the 


history of the republic and empire of 
Rome is related by the first of her 
historians. And it is still more diffi- 
cult, when the mind has only received 
this impulse, not to follow the course 
it prescribes, and compare, for a mo- 
ment, the occupation of the ancient 
and modern historians—for such we 
consider the author of this work to 
be—in discharging the widely dis- 
tinct offices they have allotted to 
themselves. And this comparison, if 
fairly conducted, can scarcely fail to 
leave the mind touched, and almost 
overwhelmed, with thankfulness to 
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the great Ruler of the universe, for 
tbe rapid progress of truta, charhy, 
and retyion during the Interval be- 
tween the preducuon of these two 
hiscories. Tt is indecda great conso- 
lation, amidst tee many cisquieung 
and ofilicting events of private and 
public hife; amidst the occasional 
triunphs of prejudice or bigotry ; 
amidst tae defeats of benevolence and 
Zeal ; amidst the devastations of dis- 
ease und calamity ; amidst these, and 
Cvery other specics of loss and dis. 
appointment, to know, nevertheless, 
that the march of truth is uniform 
and progressive—that the impreve- 
ment of the world Is not standing 


stili—that the merciful purposes of 


God are gradually unfoiding—that 
the *S angel,” bearing * the everlast- 
ing Gospel,” who may be supposed 
to have lone since bevun his course, 
sull continues bis fliebt, and Is circu- 
ating, with increased rapidity, the 
treasures of truth ainidst all nations, 
and kindred, and people. Our readers 
will, perhaps, bear with us for a mo- 
ment, th we state some of the features 
of the comp. rison, or rather contrast, 
to walbct: we have alivded, as Liey 
have occurred to our own minds. ft 
is then, as it appears tous, one strik- 
Ing evidence of the progress of the 
wore, When great cvents are the 
resuili, notef chance, but of the steady, 


consistent, veneral, operation ot vreat 


oil 
znd good principles. Admit the 
foundation of the empire of Rome to 
‘be as wreat a blesstuye to the world as 


the foundation of the Bible Society, 
still the origin of the cne is obscure, 
and its existence, generally speaking, 
the resuit of accident and crime ; 
avhilst that of the other is, humanly 
speaking, the almost necessary pro- 
duct, under the Divine blessing, of 
ihe general diffusion of good and 
great principles. Again; it is an 
unequivocal mark of advancement 
when only that which is really great 
and good obtains, from the historian, 
these honourable titles. How wide, 


then, is the contrast, when the pen 
of the historian of one age is employ. 
ed In ceicbrating the triumphs of 
tue, and in the other, those of th 
Bible Society. All the powers of Jap. 
ss Uage are, In the one afc, Exhausted 
in depicting the progress, from infap. 
cy to decrepiiude, of a society (for sg, 
ev empire may be called) drawing jt 
first nourishment from the body of, 
wolf, and carrying the dispositions of 
its nurse Into the actions of its futur 
life—teeding on blood—living by de. 
predation—thriving by the destrue. 
tion of others—roving from region tg 
region in quest of fresh scenes of ra. 
pine and blood—restless tll all its 
prey is copsumed—and then turnin 

inward to feed upon itself, and re. 
venging the wrongs of others uponits 
own exhausted frame. Such was the 
society Collected under the named 
Romans. But now look at the Bible 
Soclety—-a society promising to em 
brace at least as Jarge a population, 
and as extended an empire, as Rome 
itsel{f—and what Is the employment 
of the historian of her first years! 
He has to depict a body of men, 
drawing their great principles oi 
thought and conduct trom the foun 
tulin of eternal mercy, and carrying 
these sacred principles into every 
action of their future existence. He 
has to puint a society “resting on 
Providence, moving in charity, and 
turning on the poles of truth.” He 
has to describe a community thriving 
by the happiness of others, exalting 
itself by humility, enriching itself by 
beneficence, refusing to enjoy any 
blessing alone, restless in doing good, 
or lessening evil, ** counting nothing 
done, whilst any thing remains un 
done,” going forth, like the other com: 
munity, into distant regions, but to fer: 
tilize the deserts her predecessor has 
made, and to staunch the wounds she 
has inflicted. This contrast might be 
much extended; but enough, we 
think, has been said to dispose us (0 
bow down our hearts in gratitude © 
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that gracious Being who has cast 
our lot in such a pleasant land, and 
made us the heirs of so goodly an 
inheritance. 

It is now time, however, that we 
should turn from a general, to a 
more particular, inspection of these 
volumes. And we would commence 
by observing, that if it was desirable 
such a work as this should be pro- 
duced, we know not on whom the 
accomplishment of it could so pro- 
perly have been devolved as upen 
‘heauthor. It has often been lament- 
ed that the history of great events 
should not have been written by con- 
tempotaries ; but cf Mr, Owen it 
may confidently be said, that “he 
has known these things from the be- 
Nor does the objection, 


. - 39 
oInning. 
v/ 


-somcumes alleged against contem- 


porary bistories, apply here. It is 
truly buserved, that few contempo- 
rary writers apon historical subjects 
can be found at once sufficiently in- 
timate with facts, and sufficiently 
free from prejudice and party spirit, 
to produce a full and impartial nar- 
rative. But, in the present instance, 
there is no temptation to misrepre- 
sent. The party of the historian is, 
in this case, strictly that of the world. 
And, therefore, so to write as to in- 
jure or misrepresent any portion of 
mankind, would be like employing 
one of his hands to destroy the other. 

As to Mr. Owen’s abilities for the 
task, no one will question them who 
is acquainted with his personal pre- 
tensions: and, if they doubt, we free- 
ly send them to the work itself, 
which, considering the time in which 
it has been produced, and the multi- 
plicity of business with which it has 
been connected, evinces a facility 
and correctness of composition that 
are very rarely to be found. There 
wwe certainly incorrect sentences in 
the work, which, it may be hoped, 
will be corrected in a future edition. 
eat the general narrative is clear 
and manly, and in many parts rises 
‘MG true eloquence. If the style 


. 


188 a fault, it is that of occasional 
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redundancy. The best historic style 
is, we conceive, what may be termed 
chastised and severe; whereas that 
of Mr. Owen is a little profuse and 
rhetorical. And this, if we are 


not mistaken, is the general fault of 


preachers and public speakers when 
they descend from the restrum to 
the desk. We candidly state this 
circumstance, because, as critics, 
we are bound to name the defects, 
ereat or small, of the awe we live 
in. And if the subjects of our criti- 
cism Can, consistently with the rigo- 
rous discharge of their public duties, 
correct this defect, we trust they will. 
But, if they cannot correct it without 
speaking less, or preaching less, 
many of them preach and speak too 
well, and too usefully, to allow us to 
Wish their fault, as writers, amended. 

But to return to Mr. Owen—We 
sincerely congratulate him on his 
work. [le has one pleasure that is 
almost peculiar to himself as an his- 
torian. He has been, we may say, 
one of the main agents of the wark 
he describes—one of the chief cap- 
tains of the army whose victory he 
chaunts. Nor is thisall. Mr. Owen 
writes under peculiar circumstances. 
He has not, like Livy, sat down to 
console himself for the calamities of 
his own times, by contemplating the 
more prosperous fortunes of better 
days; or, like Tacitus, to occupy, 
with composition, the leisure of a 
constrained retreat from the vices 
and cruelty of a monarch; or, like 
Clarendon, to snatch the hasty inter- 
val of sunshine between two political 
storms—one of which had prostrated 
the throne and the altar of his coun- 
try, and the other threatened, either 
the restoration of Popery, or the 
change of the dynasty. But he seats 
himself to write, surrounded by all 
the symbols of prosperity to the 
cause he loves: and, whether he 
looks before or behind him, to the 
loftiest eminences of society, or to 


its lowest valleys; to the thrones of 


Europe, or to its cottages; to the 
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siastical establishments, or to the 
shifting scenes of the less organized 
bodies of religionists; to the dark 
regions of Lapland, or to the illumi- 
nated countries of the East; to the 
fierce hordes of the North, or the 
slothful inhabitants of softer cli- 
mates; on all sides he is “ compass- 
ed by a cloud of witnesses,” who en- 
courage him to “ran with persever- 
ance the race that is set before him.” 

Perhaps it may be affirmed, that 
no historian has been suffered to 
collect and display the annals, either 
of so great or of so successful a cause. 
it has been finely said, by a distin. 
guished orator of the present day, 
that it is impossible, even for the 
friends of the society, to contemplate 
its almost instantaneous and gigantic 
growth without something of “awe.” 
It has all the effect of a vast harvest, 
springing up the instant we have 
cast in the seed; or of an enormous 
mansion, covering the plain as soon 
as we have dug the foundation. 
Those who know all the labours of 
the Society, who have counted all its 
watchings, and prayers, and toils, are 
as much compelled, as the mere 
bye-stander, unacquainted with them 
all, to admit, that there is something 
more than natural in the progress of 
the institution; to forget that a Paul 
has sown, or an Apollos watered, and 
to exclaim, * God, and God alone, 
has given the increase.” But we 
are sufiering ourselves insensibly to 
be drawn within that sphere of infiu- 
enee which this splendid institution 
never fails to exercise upon all who 
enter Into Its views or touch upon 
its merits, and must now resolutely 
turn to the calm consideration of the 
work before us. 

The importance of such a work 
at the present moment has been dis- 
puted; and disputed mainly on this 
rround, that it could have nothing 
new to record; that the Reports of 
the various societies must compre- 
hend every thing which could be 
comprehended in these volumes.” 
But our conviction on the subject is 





(Noy. 


the most opposite to this, and we Shall 
state the grounds of it. In the Siow 
place, admitting there Was Nothing 
new to record, it was highly impor. 
tant these records shouldbe inscribed, 
not in a fugitive pamphlet, but in such 
a work as, by its bulk and manner of 
execution, should perpetuate them 
to mankind. Again; admitting no 
new facts to be produced in these 
volumes, it was of consequence thy 
such as were of importance, anf 
of a general nature, should be Sepa. 
rated from those of a less important 
and local kind, which are almost sure 
to predominate in local reports. And, 
thirdly, making the same admission, 
it was of the highest consequence 
that the detached and isolated parts 
and fragments of the institutiop 
should, as it were, be collected inty 
one point of view—that those who 
had hitherto seen only a scattered 
pillar or corner of the edifice, should 
be carried into its centre, to survey 
its mighty dome and extended aisles, 
the symmetry of its parts, and the 
harmony of its colours ; to hear its 
music, and to see its altar ; to observe 
how deep its foundations strike in 
the earth, and how near its head rises 
to heaven. It is oneof the bestcon- 
sequences of the Society itself t olead 
us to look from parts to the whole— 
from the little garden we are called 
to cultivate, to the great vineyard 0 
the earth—from individual man, 3s 
he exists under the wing of law and 
civilization, to man in the abstract,3s 
he exists in all climes and countries 
as he slumbers amidst the ice o 
the North, or prowls amidst the 
forests of the West. And it is em 
nently the tendency of volumes 
such as these, coilecting and com 
bining all the facts connected with 
the institution, to accomplish this 
beneficial end. A man, conversall 
with only one Bible Society, my: 
though it certainly is not easy; sink 
under the michievous influence © 
that selfishness which is alway’ 
tempting us to forget others in ou! 
zeal for ourselyes. But let the ¢x* 
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miner go out from his own sphere 
‘nto that general field of operation, 
whither these volumes conduct him, 
and he at once feels that neither he 
nor the institution are made for him- 
self alone, or for England alone, or 
for any solitary creek or corner of a 
fillen world; but that he is imperi- 
ously called to “seek, not his own 
things, but the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s’—=that he must become, in 
the strictest sense, a “ public crea- 
cure,’ and a citizen of the world. 
But if the admission were read/y 
made, that these volumes contained 
nothing * new,’? we should do them 
palpable injustice. It was to be ex- 
pected that any one as intimately ac- 
quainted with the Society astheauthor 
should have much that is new to com- 
municate to bye-standers. And such 
is the fact. We are persuaded that 
no person, even though very familiar 
“with the proceedings of the institu- 
tion, can read these volumes without 
hearing much of which he was igno- 
rant before ; and we will freely own, 
that, though in this world of business 
and hurry, two thick octavos carry 
something of terror with them to the 
eye of a critic, we have more than 


»* once been seduced from other occu- 


pations to read these volumes, and 
that we felt the last page to be that 
Which gave us the most regret, 
There is one department espe- 
clally of the work which is entirely 
neweeand that is the history of the 
origin of the various Societies. This 
history could have been supplied only 
by the author, or his excellent brother 
Secretaries. And, in many instances, 
it could not have been supplied at an 
earlier period without much incon- 
venience to individuals, and serious 
fujury to the various institutions. 
Now that it has been communicated 
‘0 us, we do not hesitate to consider 
sin the highest degree interesting 
and valuable. It isinteresting in this 
point cf view=—that it connects much 
“lographical information with the 
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general history of the Society, records 
the exertions and virtues of many 
modest individuals, and thus supplies 
objects of affection and reverence to 
us in all parts of the world. It is 
valuable, for this reason among many 
others, that it teaches us by what 
small and secret means the Creat 
Author of Good is often pleased to 
accomplish the mightiest ends ; and 
therefore neither to despair, nor to 
sit idle because our powers are small, 
when the work of the Lord is to be 
done. We may be tempted, per- 
haps, to return to this last topic—but 
at present we shall proceed to give 
our readers some specimens of the 
Nature and manner of the volumes 
before us. 

Among the matter which we con- 
ceive is entirely new to most of our 
readers, are the facts connected with 
the origin of the Parent Society. 
We quote them, both because we 
think they are interesting in them- 
selves,and because we wish to give 
all that prominence to the distin- 
guished originators of the instituuion, 
which they deserve in the eyes of a 
grateful world. 


‘“In the month of December 1802, the 
Rev. Thomas Charles, B. A. of Bala, an or- 
dained minister of the Established Church, 
but officiating in connection with the Welsla 
Calvinistic Methodists—a man of zealous 
piety and indefatigable exertion, and by 
his habit of itinerating and promoting Sun 
day Schools, rendered intimately familiar 
with the wants of his countrymen—was in 
London ; when he proposed a centribution, 
in aid of the plan for printing and distribut- 
ing the Scriptures among them. On the 
7th of that month, the subject having been 
introduced by Mr. Joseph Tarn, the pre- 
sent Assistant Secretary and Accountant 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in a circle of friends who had met to trans- 
acta different business, Mr. Charles pre- 
ferred his suit on behalf of his countrymen ; 
describing the want of Welsh Bibles, and 
the failure of all attempts to obtain them 
in the usual channel, and urging with im- 
portunate earnestness the necessity of re- 
sorting in this painful extremity to ‘nev 
and extraordinary means.’ 
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“This proposition gave rise to a conver. 
sation of some lengih; in the course of 
which it was suggested, that as Wales 
was not the only part of the kingdom in 
which such a want as had been described 
Might be supposed to prevail, it would be 
desirable to take such steps as might be 
likely to stir up the public mind to a gene- 
val dispersion of the Scriptures, ‘To this 
suggestion, Which proceeded trom the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, a Bxptist minister, one of 
theSociety’s present Secretaries,and which 
was warmly encouraged by the rest of the 
company, we are to trace the dawn of 
those measures, which, expanding with 
time, and pregressive discussion, issued at 
length in the proposal and establisliment 
of the British and Pureign Bible Society. 


‘““The propriety of exciting the atten- 
tion of the public to the general dispersion 
ofthe Scriptures having been thus casually 
suggested, Mr. Hughes was desired to 
prepare, in writing, such an Address as 
might contain, ina more digested form, 
the substance of his unpremeditated obser- 
vations; in order that the project, if it 
should, upon revision, appear practicable 
and important, might be regularly submit- 
ted to the consideration of the pubiic. 


‘fy the mean time, certain measures 
were pursued, which tended materially to 
advance the progress of the undertaking. 
A communication was made of the object 
contemplated, to some persons of distin. 
guished reputation for piety and philanthro- 
py. Among these was William Wilber- 
force, Esq. who, at a private intervicw, 
conferred with the parties whio had soli- 
cited his advice; and furnished such hints 
as his enlizlhtened mind and Iberal heart 
would be hkely to suggest, in erder to im. 
prove their plan, and tucilitate tts introdtic- 
tion to public acceptance. A similar com- 
muvpication Was Mace to Charlies Grant, 
Esq. and attended with a similar result, 
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fully accepted and he was ac cordinely re- 
quested to inquire particularly into the 
wantof the Scriptures in such places as he 
should have Gcecasion to visit. Similar in- 
quivies were directed to be promoted in 
Ireland, and in ether parts of the United 
Ninedum; and the following queries re- 
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r ry ae 
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lating to the same object, were addregseq 
to the country at large, through the Mme 
dium of certain periodical publications, 


«<*1 Can the poor in your neighboyy 
hood generally read ? 


«2, Lo what extent are they furnisheg 
with the holy Scriptures? 


«3. Do they discover a solicitude tg 
read them ? 


“64, What has been done towards sup. 
plying this want? 


«5. Are there persons in your neigh. 
bourhood willing further to encourage the 
distribution of the holy Scriptures in ou 
own and in foreign lands ? 


‘““ These transactions took place antece. 
dently to the close of May, 1803; and in 
the course of that month, Mr. Hugties pre. 
sented an impression of an essay, prepared 
in compliance with the wishes expressed at 
the primary meeting, under the title of 
‘The Excellence of the Holy Scriptures ay 
argument for their more General Disper. 
sioa’ ” pp. 15—19, 


“Copies of this Essay were now put into 
circulation through a variety of channels, 
and it cannot be questioned that they must 
have contributed materially to prepare tle 
way for proceedings of greater publicity 


and decisic _ p)- 31. 


A conmittce being appointed, they 
proceeded to draw up the resolutions 
fora public meciting. This meeting 
took place, with the venerable Gran- 
ville Sharpe in the chair. Let us 
hear the author describe his own 
ivelings on the occasion. 

** The business of the day was openeé 
by Robert Cowie, Esq. William Alerts, 
Esq followed; and he was succceded 
by samucl Mills, Esq. and the Rev Mr. 
Hughes. These gentlemen explained the 
nature and design of the prejected Society, 
demonstrated its necessity, from the great 
want of the holy Scriptures, and the insuft- 
ciency of allthe means m existence to sup 
ply it; and ina strain of good sense, tempe 
rate zeal, and perspicuous informatwn, 
urged the importance of its immediate 
tablishment. After these speakers had sat 
down, there arose another advocate, if 
the person of the Rev. Mr. Steinkop!! 
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whose address corroborated what had been 
already advanced, and in the happiest man- 
ner completed the effect. The author had 
yielded, he will confess, a reluctant assent 
to the pleadings of those by whom Mr. 
Steinkopif was preceded: but the repre- 
sentation which e gave of that scarcity of 
the Scriptures which he had himself ob- 
served in foreign parts; the unaffected 
simplicity with which he described the 
gpiritual wants of his German fellow-coun- 
trymen; and the tender pathos with which 
lie appealed on their behalf to the com- 
passion and munificence of British Chris- 
tians, spoke so forcibly both to the mind 
and the heart, as to subdue all the author's 
remaining powers of resistance, and decide 
him in favour of the iastitution. 


“After Mr. Steinkopif had resumed his 
seat, the author rose, by an impulse which 
he liad neither the inclination nor the pow- 
er to disobey, in order te express his con- 
yiction, that such an institution as that 
which had been recommended, was mani- 
festly needed ; aud that therefore the es- 


tablishment of it ought not to be delayed. 


His emotions, on rising, were such, as he 
will not attempt to describe. Surrounded 
by a multitude of Christians, whose doctri- 
nal and ritual differences had for ages kept 
them asunder, and who had been taught to 
rerard each other with a sort of pious es- 
trangement, or rather of consecrated hosti- 
lity; and reflecting on the object and the 
end which bad brought them so harmoni- 
ously together; he felt an impression, 
which the lapse of more than ten years has 
scarcely diminished, and which no length 
of time will entirely remove. The scene 
was new: nothing analogous to it had per- 
haps heen exhibited before the public since 
Christians had begun to organize among 
each other the strife of separation, and to 
carry into their own camp that war which 
they ought to have waged in concert against 
the common enemy. To the author it ap- 
peared to indicate the dawn of a new era in 
Christendom; and to portend something 
like the return of those auspicious days, 
when ‘the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul;’ and 
when, as a consequence of that union, to a 
certain degree at least, ‘the Word cf God 
mightily grew and prevailed.’ ” pp. 45, 44. 


We should be glad, if our space 
admitted, to trace the infant Society 
n its progress, from weakness and 
Christ, Observ. No. 179. 


neglect, to strength and glory. But 
we will content ourselves with trans- 
ferring from Mr. Owen’s pages to 
our own his portraits of some of the 
chief agents of the Society. 


“Inthe Rev. Mr. Hughes, the individual 
by whom the design was suggested, and 
who may therefore be regarded as the pri- 
Mary agent, we recognise, not a furious 
zealot, or an aspiring sectary; but a man 
of sedate piety, and conscientious modera- 
tion: with sufficient warmth to pursue his 
object, and with temper to qualify the 
eagerness of pursuit by the necessary re- 
straints of judgment and discretion. 


**In Granville Sharp, Esq. who presided 
at the Society’s formation, the cause ob- 
tained a temporary patron, in whom the 
members of the establishment acknowledg- 
ed a true churchman, and real Christians 
of every denomination a friend and a bro- 
ther. Perhaps it would not have been pos- 
sible to find throughout the British domi- 
nions a man in whom the qualities requi- 
site for the first chairman of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society were so com- 
pletely united as they were in this venera- 
ble philanthropist. A churchman in faith, 
in charity a universalist, he stamped upon 
the institution, while it was yet tender, 
those characters which suited its constitue 
tion and its end; and while he made it 
respected by the sanction of his name, he 
improved it by the influence of his example. 


**In the Rev. Mr. Steinkopff the institu- 
tion acquired a medium of easy, reputable, 
and efficient communication with Christians 
of almost every description on the continent 
of Europe. Simple, modest, and laborivus; 
combining extraordinary judgment with the 
most exalted piety, and trained for service 
by an experience of several ycars as secre. 
tary to a religious society at Basle, Mr. 
Steinkopff possessed those various qualifi- 
cations for correspondence, for translation, 
and for reneral duties, which rendered his 
appointment to the foreign secretaryship, 
however accidental and unpremeditated, a 
measure of the soundest wisdom, and of 
the greatest advantage to the interests of 
the institution, 


‘In another material agent, the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, may be scen a continuation of 
what has been observed in that superin- 
tending Wisdom which brought together 
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those who were qualified for the respective 
parts they were severally intended to per- 
form. The sagacity of Mr. Pratt enabled 
him to devise, and his perseverance to ex- 
ecute, a measure which prepared the way 
for the last agent in the confederation, the 
writer of this history, to introduce tie So- 
ciety with acceptance to Bishop Portcus, 
and thereby to accomplish the grand objcct 
of its projectors and managers—its decided 
connection with the Established Church, 


“ Onthe whole, when we reflect upon 
the humble original from which this vast 
fabric arose; when we advert to the com- 
parative insignificance of the individuals on 
whom it devolved to fay its foundation, and 
to carry up its superstructure, tll it attain- 
ed the strength, capaciousness, and sym- 
metry, Which adapted it to the uses for 
which it was designed, we scein to discern 
that visible disproportion between the means 


; 1,3 lharartariza a - 

and the end, which characterizes all the 
pt eee dere aggre 
ereat dispensations of the Aimighty, and 
discriminates them from the orainary ope- 


rations of His Providence, and still more 


from the achievements of human counsel 
and might. In this view of the subject, the 
language of the Apostle, on a higher but 
not dissimilar occasion, may furnish us 
with a proper conclusion. 


‘¢ € God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are ; that no ficsh should 
elory in his presence :’ but, * that, accord- 
ing as it is written, he that giorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord” ” pp &2—85. 

The only additional extract it will 
be possible jor us to give is that 
which relates the history of the es- 
tablishment of a Bible Society in 
Petersburg, This incident is pro. 
bably one of the most important in 
the annals of the Instituuon ; and the 
extract cives a fair specimen of the 
author’s manner. 


“Early in the year 1812, Mr. Paterson 
was led to take into consideration a jour- 





ney to Petersburg, in order to accom, 
date the wishes, and promote the interes 
of the Abo Socicty, by superintending 4). 
preparation of types for the proposed edi 
tion of the Finnish Bible. Many circum. 
stances concurred to recommend this Sten 


as leading to a speculation beyond (he vi 


mediate object for which it was suggested 


* The cabinet of Petersburg had testife; 
its friendship towards the designs of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ina Man. 
ner the most generous and unequivocy 
The evidence of this friendship had been 
strengthened by the testimony of Baro 
Nicolai, the Russian Ambassador at Stock. 
holm ; and by the lively interest which thy 
nobleman spontaneously took in the cop, 
cerns of the Society, and its introductig 
into the Russian empire. Add to this, thy 
the Rev. Mr. Pinkerton, at that time res. 
dent in the vicinity of Moscow, had ad. 
dressed to Mr. Paterson an encouraging 
letter, inviting him to repair to Petersburg, 
in the prospect of something being likely 
to be soon attempted in Moscow for the 
advancement of the general cause. 


“ tinder the influence of these considers. 
tions, and with the decided approbation 
and countenance of the societies both ip 
Stockhulm and London, Mr. Paterson took 
his departure for Petersburg, where he ar. 
rived on the 5th of August, 1812 On the 
93d of that month he had an audience of 
Prince Galitzin, the Minister of Foreign 
Religions, through a letter of introduction 
from the Bishop of Abo; and though the 
object of the interview was_professedly 
confined to the casting of types for the 
Finnish Scriptures, yet enough was said 
by the prince, in the course of the conver 
sation, to demonstrate his excellency’s good 
opinion of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and his willingness to promote its 
benevolent designs among the Protestants 
resident in different parts of the empire. 


“Impressed with this reception in 9 
powerful a quarter, Mr. Paterson felt the 
importance of exerting himself to turn itt 
advantage ; but was utterly at a loss, from 
the difficulties with which, as a solitary 
stranger, he was surrounded, to devise 2! 
measures upon which be might build th 
smallest hopes of success. In this state 
perplexity, he determined to join his cot 
respondent, Mr. Pinkerton, who had ¢ 
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nressed a wish to confer with him person- 
ally on the business which regarded their 
-ommon object. On the Qd of September 
My Paterson reached Moscow.” pp. 234 


— 236. 


“ In the communication which took place 
yetween them, under the circumstances 
which have been described, much conside- 
ration Was given to the great object which 
they had mutually in view. The plan de- 
vised by Mr. Pinkerton was become utterly 


impracticable. Nothing could now be at- 


tempted at Moscow : it was on the eve of 


falling into the hands of an infuriated ene- 
my; and the greater part of the nobility 
who had promised their assistance in estab- 
lishing a Bible Society within it, had de- 
parted, eltber to join the army, or to seek 
refuge inthe interior of the country. In 
this state of things, it obviously appeared, 
that Petersburg, and not Moscow, ought 
to be contemplated as the ground on which 
the attempt to erect a Bible Society should 
be made. It was therefore concluded, that, 
on his return to Petersburg, Mr. Paterson 
shauid institute the necessary inquiries; 
and, upon receiving information of their 
leading to a favourable issue, Mr, Pinkerton 
should immediately join him ; in order that 
their exertions might be unitedly employed 
in carrying the project into actual execu- 
t10n, 


“ Such was the result of that hurried but 
important interview which these two Chris- 
tian philanthropists enjoyed within the walls 
of Moscow, while the torches were prepar- 
ing, which in a few hours were to kindle a 
conflagration that should lay a large pro- 
portion of its public buildings in ashes. 


“On the Sth, the danger had become so 
imminent, that Mr. Paterson judged it 
prudent no longer to delay his departure. 
Commencing his journey at mid-day, he 
passed along a road, crowded with fugi- 
tives, prisoners, and recruits; and on the 
evening of the 13th, reached in safety the 
place of his destination. On his arrival at 
Petersburg, he found the inhabitants so 
completely agitated by the capture of Mos- 
cow, as not to be in a condition for attend- 
ing to any measures but what had respect 
‘0 their personal or political safety. 


“ Confidence, however, having, to a cer- 
in degree, returned by the change in 
events, Mr. Paterson began early in Octo- 
sae 


", under the encouragement which he 


Sa,] 


received, to disseminate intelligence 
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on the nature of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; the countenance afforded 
by his imperial majesty to its object in 
Finland ; the expediency of establishing a 
Bible Society for the Russian dominions 
and the determination of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to contribute the 
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‘An address to this effect having been 


privately circwated, both in the German 
and Russian languages, many persons from 
among the superior classes in society ex 
pressed their approbation of the measure, 
and their cordial desire to see it accom- 
plished. 


Things being thus far advanced, Mr. 
Paterson waited on Prince Galitzin, and 
presented the plan which he had drawn up 
for a Bible Society at Petersburg, together 
with a memorial explanatory of its object, 
and of the grounds on which it was re- 
commended to the patronage of his impe- 
ria] majesty. A copy was at the same time 
presented to the Earl of Cathcart,* who, as 
well as the late Rev. Dr. Pitt, British Chap- 
lain at Petersburg, tock a lively interest in 
the success of the undertaking, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to do all in his 
power to promote it. Prince Galitzin re- 
ceived Mr. Paterson with every demon- 
stration of kindness, spoke warmly in praise 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and promised to lay the proposition for 
establishing a similar Society at Petersburg 
before his imperial majesty, and to repre- 
sent it in the most favourable light. On 
the 25th of December it was announced, 
that the proposition bad received the em- 
peror’s sanction ; and on the 14th of January 
1813, the imperial ukase appeared, autho- 
rizing the establishment of a Bible Society 





am Ammen -* 


‘** Among the persons of influence by 
whose encouragement and exertions the 
execution of this business was eminently 
forwarded, were Count Kotschubey, (see 
vol I. ch. iv. p. 251.) and Privy Counsellor 
Hablitz ; universally respected for 
their piety, their wisdom, and their zeal in 
the promotion of every good work Nor 
should the services of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Right 
Honourable N. Vansittart, be forgotten, to 
whom Mr. Paterson was indebted fer. his 
introduction, and a favourable recommen- 
dation of bis object, to the Earl of Cath 
cart.” 
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at St. Petersburg, on the principles con- 
tained in the plan and the memorial with 
which it was accompanied. Such was 
stated to have been the effect produced by 
this ukase, that, immediately on its ap- 
pearance, ‘Jews and Christians, Russians 
and Armenians, Catholics and Protestants, 
with one voice, acknowledged that the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society was the 
wonder of the nineteenth century, and the 
only adequate means ever devised for civi- 
lizivg and evangelizing the world” 


“On receiving intelligence of what had 
taken place, Mr. Pinkerton (by the kind 
permission of the Prince Metchersky, in 
whose family he resided as preceptor) im- 
med.ately repaired to Petersburg, in order 
to unite his councils and exertions with 
those of his fellow-lsbourer, to give effect 
to the imperial ukase, and accomplish the 
object to which it related. From the pe- 
riod of thei junction, Messrs. Paterson and 
Pinkerton occupied themselves incessantly, 
under the direction of their friends, in the 
necessary measures for procuring a res- 
pectable meeting, and for enyaging such 
persons to atte:d and support it as would 
be proper to fill up the several offices in 
the proposed Society. Taking for their 
guide the constitution of the British and 
Yoreign Bible Society, they resolved to 
anvite Christians of every religious denom- 
ination to come forward, and lay the foun- 
dation of this glorious work. As the na- 
ture of such a society was little known in 
Russia, it became requisite for Messrs. 
Paterson and Pinkerton to wait upon the 
persons, individually, whem it was propos- 
ed to assemble, in order to explain the 
subject, and prepare them for the paris 
which they would be expected to sustain. 
Their success in these visits was truly en- 
couraging ; every one whom they consulted 
approved warmly of the plan, shewed the 
ereatest willingness to further its object, 
spoke in terms of the highest approbation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as one of the nobiest institutions ever 
formed, and expressed a cordial desire to 
see its simple and comprehensive princi- 
ples imitated in Russia. 


‘The preparatory arrangements having 
been iinally completed, the persons invited, 
amounting to forty, assembled on the 2od 
of January, at twelve o’clock, in the palace 
of Prinee Galitzin, for the purpose of form- 






ing a Bible Society. The Prince, on eNtey 
ing the room, took the Archbishop, Mens 
politan of the Greek Church, by the hand 
and seated him in the highest place; ye. 
to him the prince stationed the Metropoj;, 
tan of the Catholic churches. Opposite, 
these were ranged the other prelates: ang 
the ministers, nobles, and gentlemen, ‘i 
verally took their seats, according to jh, 
order of precedency This ceremony be), 
ended, the meeting was opened by reaiiiy, 
the Emperor’s ukase, permitting the for; 
tion of a Bible Society in St Petersoyyy 
and the laws and regulations of the Dip. 
posed institution, as sanctioned by his jn, 
perial majesty. Count Kotschubey the 
rose, and observed, that the first part ¢ 
their business was to choose a presiden. 
that he knew of no individual, who, erbhe 
on account of his office or of is’ persong 
qualities, as so worthy to become ihe 
object of their choice as the minister of 
foreign religions, Prince Alexander Gaj 
zin. He therefore moved, that the pring 
be requested to accept the appointmer, 
This motion having been supported by \jg 
unanimous concurrence of the nobleme 
and gentlemen present, Prince Galitziy 
took the chair; and, in a concise ands. 
propriate address, expressed his acknoy. 
ledgments to the Society for this testimoty 
of their respect and confidence ; and assu. 
ed them, that he was fully sensible of the 
importance of the situation which he wa 
called to occupy among them, and that he 
should consider it his duty to exert himself 
to promote the success of the cause, to tle 
utmost of his power. The vice-presidents, 
directors, and secretaries, were then pr 
nosed, and unanimously approved and ap. 
pomted; and the meeting terminated with 
mutual congratulations among the mem 
bers, upon the business in which they ba 
united, and the auspicious event with 
which it had been crowned. It was’ said 
Messrs. Paterson and Pinkerton, in thet 


joint report cf the ceremony,) ¢ truly de 


lightiul to see the unanimity which actle 
ated this assembly, composed of Chris 
tians of the Russian Greek Church, of 
Armenians, of Catholics, of Lutherans, 
and of Calvinists ;—all met for the express 
purpose of making the Gospel of the grace 
of God sound out from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Eastern Ocean, and from 
the Frozen Ocean to the Black Sea and 
the borders of China; by putting into th 
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of Christians and Mahomedans, of 
I the votaries of Shaman, with 
many other heathen tribes, the Oracles of 


a 
> hands 





Lamites anc 


the living God. Here we had another 

ci proof of what the Bible can do, and of the 

veneration which all Christians have for 

this blessed book. We see that Mt is still 
capable of uniting Christians in the bond of 
peace. It is the standard lifted up by the 

Son of Jesse, around which all his foliow- 

ers rally, in order to carry it in triumph 
oyer the whole globe.’ 


_ «YIntelligence of this event was cfficially 
‘communicated to the President of the 
' British and Foreign Bible Scciety by his 
-excellency Prince Galitzin, Ina leiter 
' replete with generous and dignified senti- 
- ments, the prince adverts to * the satisfac- 


~ tion universally felt at observing so many 


> denominations of Christians cordially aud 

effectualiy uniting their efforts for the 
promotion of the great cause of Christian- 
P itv;’ describes the sole object of the So- 
ul ciety to be ‘the destribution of the Old 






~ and New Testament throughout the Rus- 


giun einpire ;” bears honourable testimony to 
‘tic zeal and intelhgence of the Rev. Mr, 
Patersun,’ and to «the most active and ya- 

_ luable services of the Rev, Mr. Pinkerton,’ 
in facilitating the formation and proceed- 
ings of the St. Petersburg Saciety; and 
conveys the thacsks of that body for the 
liberai donation of 5002, presented by the 
Briish and Foreign Bible Society * Inde- 
pendently’? (adds the prince) ‘of the en- 
couragement which this sum has given to 
our valuable and rising institution, we con- 
sider its intrinsic value to be greatly in- 

creased; because we hail it as an omen 
that the British and Foreign Bible society 
iN London will be disposed to enter with 
us into full and friendly correspondence, 
and to consider us henceforth as a part of 
themselves, engaged with them in the 
noblest undertaking which can dignity the 
efforts of man.’ 


"2 only remains to add, in concluding 
this narrative, that his imperial majesty, 
shortly after the establishment of the in- 
stitution, evinced still further his attach- 
Ment to its object, and his paternal solici- 
tude for its welfare, by condescendingly 
desiring to be entered as one of its mem- 
bers, with a donation of 25.000 rubles, and 
“1 annual subscription of 10,000. The 
conduct both of his majesty, and of the 
Members of his government, was through- 
out deserving of the highest admiration, 
‘lt ought certainly to be recorded to their 
honour, that it was in the end of the year 
(812, that they not only found Ieisure to 
‘ttend to the subject of forming a Bible 
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Society in St. Petersburg, but also granted 
it their most effectual support.’ Nor should 
it pass unobserved, that the emperor post- 
poned his departure for the army, in order 
to examine the plan submitted for his ap- 
probation; and that at the time when he 
was affixing his signature to the instru- 
ment which was to authorize the estab- 
lishinent of a Bible Society for the benefit 
of his subjects, the last enemy was crossing 
the Vistula, and the del vera ice of his em 


pire was completed.” pp 238—248. 


Having made these extracts, by 
which, we will honestly conicss. it 
is our intention rather to excite the 


appetite for Infurieaidon than to Sa- 
lisfy it; rather to direct oF ea- 
ders to the fountain head ot ciile 
rence, than to detain hi» our 
own scanty Streain, we : cone 


clude by saying something ci the 
general feeling which hus been let! 
by this work upon our minds. 

In the first place, our astonish- 
ment is great in contemplating, both 
the Society itself and many collaie- 
ral circumstances. We are asto.- 
nishec, in surveying the history of 
this institution, to see that the bible. 
which had hitherto been a sealed 
book to three fourths of the world. 
is at once, as if by an authority as 
paramount as that which said, ** Let 
there be light, and there was light,” 
diffusing over the world. We are 
astonished to see nations hitherto 
occupied chiefly in forging Instru- 
ments of reciprocal injury and war- 
fare, at once, as by that force of ad- 
hesion which binds together the 
discordant and centrifugal elements 
of the elebe, brought to co-operate 
and to assist each other. We arc 
astonished to see that those religious, 
or rather irreligious, feuds which 
bad hitherto constituted stronger 
lines of separation than the physi- 
cal boundartes of nature or the arti- 
ficial barriers of political society, 
have at once sunk and disappeared 
in the presence of this institution. 
We look for them, but, hke some 
of the inhabitants of those volcanic 
countries who search in vain to day 
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for an island which they beheld 
yesterday, we sce them no more. 
We are astonished to find that the 
principle of universal love, hitherto 
of the slowest growth in the soil of 
buman nature—litherto flourishing 
only in the litue area of some de- 
yout mansion, or in the courts of 
some retired temple—has 10% 
deep roots and 

branches, and scattered its seed In 
all countries ; and, what 1s more, 
has found, in all countries, a 
and atmosphere, and cultivators 
eenial to its health and 
that, in fact, the figurative language 
of Scripture is realized, and the 
“orain of mustard seed” is becom- 
ing a great tree, and the birds of all 
countries settie on its branches. We 
are, moreover, astonished ai the ra- 
pidity of this transformation. Pre- 
judice, selfishness, indolence, cove- 
tousness, the spirit of Hationailty, ol 
inonopoly, and what has been called 
by a great and good man that * nas- 
ty little corporation spirit,” wiich 
ties our hands and freezes our hearts, 
and makes self the centre and cir- 
cumlerence of all our desires and 
feelings, bad, up to this per 16d, prov- 
be principles of tough, un- 
bending, unaccommodating texture 
—principles, which have a thousand 
times turned back, blunted and disho- 
noured, every weapon that truth and 
benelicence could aim atthem. But 
now, except In a committee room 
or two, or in the shady purlieu ofa 
professor’s solitary study, or In the 
chilling corner of a {ow quadran- 
eles, where the spirit of Popery . 
slot cust out, these once formidable 
cnemics have, the army of Sem 
nacherib, melted away. We went 
to sleep, as it were, surrounded with 
these inveterate foes, and, (thanks 
be to that “ Ged of Israeli” who 
‘neither slumbereth nor slecpeth,’) 
when we “arosegin the morning, 
they were cead men.’ We are not 
less astonished that the first ardour 
in this mighty work has not in the 


smatiest degree abated. Hitherto 
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Noy, 
we had been accustomed to find s 
much of enthusiasm, of fancy, 
mere passion, mix up with the am 
bler feelings of zeal and loye, that 
we had learned to fear that evep, 
strony effort would be short lived, 
and, as in fever, the Paroxysin he 
stcaniind by a correspon iding lan- 
But, in this instance, the 
eth has not affected the pers 
manence of the effort—the flame 
has burnt brighter as it has burned 
longer—and the zeal of the wweifth 
year of the institution seemis toh 
deeper, fuller, stronger, than tha 
of its first. Woe are as much ast 
nished that this zeal should have 
diffused itself among ail ranks of 
the community. Hitherto it ha 
been a sufficient apology for the ip. 
fidelity or indifference of the grea, 
that the common people believed ip 
or advocated aby paruicular truth, 
Nor were the poor less indisposed 
to participate in the projects of en. 
terprises of the great. A wall, a 
wide and strong as that of China 
was built up between the various 
classes of soctety—and a sort oi 
caste — by which all con: 
munity of interest and feeling be 
tween the poor and rich was des 
troyed. But now, high and lov, 
rich and poor, forgetting, on the 
one hand, their elevation, and, 02 
the other, their depression, have 
“met together,’ as the servants df 
that God who “is no respecter @ 
persons,” to discharge their parti 
this great work—none disdaining 0 
refusing to be hewers of wood, 0 
carriers of water in this sanctualy. 
We are, in like manner, astonished 
to sce this mighty work commence 
in the midst of the most furious wal 
perhaps, which ever desolated tne 
world—a war not of mere accident) 
or pass ion, or ambition, but, as ! 
has been truly said, of principle; 
and that principle involving in itsel 
allthat was most calculated to inflame 
cruelty, perpetuate hatred, and pol 
son the source of ali forgiveness 
nciliation. But, eyen in 
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wnjdst of this war (like our Lord 
nimself appearing in the midst of 
he storm,) the Society has arisen, 
and taught war, In some Instances, 
», eneak the language and discharge 
‘he offices of peace. Nor is our as- 
, ishn-ent less, that this Society 
hould have originated at the pre- 
eae moment when false philosophy 
had done her “ perfect work”— 
when the mass of a mighty empire 
were degraded to a bauon of Athe- 
‘sts—when the most polished peo- 
ple of the earth were the most pro- 
fivate—when the most current of 
ali languages was the language of 
infidelity—-when the lava of French 
corruption was overflowing the con- 
inental nations—when orthodoxy 
seemed to be cast to the owls and 
bats, to the obscure inhabitants of a 
little cheerless island, far to the 
north of the favoured region of phi- 
losophy, and literature, and liberty, 
and politeness, and wit. But behold 
these obscure islanders, with all the 
world in array against them, at once 
raised into the benefactors and de- 
liverers of that world—humbling the 
proud with one hand, and saving the 
miserable with the other. But we 
are still more astonished at one fact, 
than at any and all of these; that, 
notwithstanding all these circum. 
stances—of so convincing, do we 
say {-~of so overwhelming a nature, 
there should be stili found enlighten- 
ccd, benevolent, and even religious 
mien, inhabitants of this happy coun- 
try, and members of our most cha- 
ritabie church, who continue to op- 
pose this Society, and almost to call 
sown fire from heaven upon some 
of its supporters. When we think 
oi this, we remember, with the 
Ceepest awe, the well-known senti- 
ent of an ancient—“ Quos Jupiter 
vult perdere prius dementat”—and 
We tremble to think what may be 


the efor fi — . a 
'¢ €nect of such an * infatuation. 
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We remember to have heard a mad- 
Man defined, by an ingenious lectu- 
rer to be: Mor a ee ee - 
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“to be in a minority of one;”’ and 
such is the state to which these un- 
fortunate persons appear to us to be 
rapidly hastening. The world has 
quitted them—the bulk of their own 
country has quitted them—and it 
may be doubted whether they wiil not 
soon findtheirchiefsupporters among 
the most slippery of all adherents, 
those who are converting the path 
of acquiescence and concord intoa 
road to preferment. If the feelings 
of the couniry and of the world 
couid be estimated by ballot, at the 
present instant, we firmly believe, 
that the enemies of the Bible Socie- 
ty would not be to. ‘ts friends in the 
proportion of one to ten thousand. 
Will not then the little party who 
are thus ‘“ chirping’? -objections 
against the Society, whilst the 
mighty million are ‘* reposing in 


safety and comfort” under ** the 
shade of its branches,” sit down, 


fora moment, and reflect whether 
all can be right in the Aead and heart, 
while they are thus running counter 
to the general voice and feeling of 
mankind. For their own sakes we 
would most earnestly recommend 
it to them, that since they cannot 
hope, if they wish, to arrest the 
movements of this vast machine, 
they would retire to a becoming 
distance 5 and li they Cannot agree 
to accelerate its motions, at least 
that they would forbear to oppose 
its progress. For ourselves, we 
feel it an absclute reliei to our spie 
rits, thus to have discharged eur 
consciences by calling upon such 


persons to cuntemplate both the 
vastness and the beneficial tendency 
of the Society, and the correspond- 
ine depth of the delusion under 


which they appear to labour. 

But the exhibition of the Bible 
Society in these volumes Is not less 
calculated to fill us with gratitude 
than astonishment. 

Letthe circumstances which have 
now been stated, and the means by 
which these objects, humanly speak- 

heen accomplished, be 
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compared, and the utter inadequacy 
of the mcans to the end will at once 
be discovered. A phiiosopher, in- 
tent upon proving the universal pro- 
portion of cause to effect, would, in 
tracing the results in this case to 
their supposed causes, experience 
the sort of disappointment so pow- 
erfully described by Bruce upon 
reaching the heads of the Nile, and 
discovering, instead of a mighty 
fountain carrying in itself the evi- 
dence of its fuiure grandeur, a few 
muddy streamiets oozing from a 
dreary marsh. They bear not the 
smallest proportion. But whither 
does this fact lead us, but to an ac- 
knowledzment of a super-human 
power—to the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the gracious interference of 
the Aimighty.—We would press 
this consideration upon our readers. 
Let them carefully peruse Mr. Ow. 
en's volumes, and they cannot fail 
to be struck with the circumstance— 
that the various socie ies have risen, 
not like certain proud plants found 
only in the enriched and cultivated 
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lead us to the real Author of the 
blessing, the vastness of the biess. 
ing will teach us with what emotions 
this gift of God to man ought to be 
acknowledged. For ourselves, we 
are tree to own, that we regard :p, 
institution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as one of the grand 
efiochs in the history of religion. We. 
are persuaded that no ten years, 
with the exception of the apostolic 
age, have done more than the tep 
first years of this society towards 
the promotion of true religion. The 
benefit of the Reformation was 
doubtless great ; but it was, in some 
measure, and for a time at least, 
limited tc the few countries to which 
it could be applied. Those coun. 
tries could not be “reformed” where 
Christianity had not entered; and 
most countries where it had entered 
refused the reformation. But, to 
the extent of the benefits likely to 
be conterred by the institution of 
Bible societies, we can conceive no 
possible jiimits. In countries where 
Christianity is already introduced, 


it is not merely offerivg a reforn, 
which, if accepted, might be apps 
rent rather than real; or. which 
might not be accepted at all; butit 
is sowing the seeds, and diffusing 
the principles, of reform, which will 
gradually, by the resistless energy 
of truth, subdue all opposition, and 
convert apparent into real reforms 
tion. It may not lead the preset 
emperor of the Russias to add his 
church to the number of the Re 
formed Churches ; ner are we quite 
sure that such a reform, simply oti 
sinating with the throne, and net 


border, but like the unheeded flow- 
er of the field ;—that they have been 
watered, in the first instance, not by 
the hands of nobles and princes, but 
by those of the lower classes of so- 
ciety. And, if we are not mistaken, 
the most costly gifts of God to man 
have been ordinarily thus conveyed. 
‘The birth of a Saviour was first an- 
nounced to a few shepherds; and 
the cause of Christianity was en- 
trusted totwelve illiterate men. The 
interests of the people of God, the 
cause of truth, the knowledve of the 
only true God, were at one moment 
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committed to a little ark ofbulrushes. 
But from this ark issued the deliver- 
er of Israel. Now in these instances 
we are instructed to see and acknow- 
ledge the hand of God. The pious 
mind that fully contemplates the 
case of the Bible Society, will be 


ther obeyed nor understood by the 
nation, would be a very extensive 
blessing. But the fulfilment of the 
design, expressed by the Peters: 
burgh Bible Society, to “ puta Bible 
if possible, tzto the hands of ever! 
inhabitant of that vast country,’ is a 


most certain, under the Divine bless 
ing, to supply a measure of light © 
court and people. which will, in 


unavoidably led to a similar conclu- 
sion. And surely we may add, that 


if the inadequacy of the means thus 
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render the follies and errors of 
their cburch intolerable to both. It is 
worby of observation, that 1n those 
countries where the people were not 
prepared for ecclesiastical reform, 
the standard of the Reformation was 
lifted in vain. A change of form 
may assist, but Cannot create, the 
spirit of reform. Unless the true 
principles of religion are diffused, 
we may change the discipline, but 
we cannot Change the religion. It 
is upon these grounds, then, that we 
do not hesitate to consider the in- 
stitution of the Bible Society as mark- 
ing one of the most Important 
« epochs” in the history of religion. 
It is the first time that a Jair hope 
has been held out to us that the 
written will of God should be made 
known to the whole world. Let this 
fact be considered. Let it be re- 
membered, that since the gift of 
tongues has been withdrawn from the 
church, the preachers of the Gospel 
have had such scanty means of com- 
munication with heathen countries, 
as to leave them almost hopeless of 
success, even where they had the 
zeal to undertake a mission. But 
now, wherever they go, the Bible 
will probably either precede them, 
and, as a sacred messenger, pro- 
claim their way ; or they will carry 
their credentials in their hands. And, 
instead of wasting months or years 
after their arrival, in obtaining a 
knowledge of the language of the 
people they visit, and forfeiting their 
influence by appearing before them 
as learners rather than teachers, they 
will be able to study before hand the 
language they are to preach abroad, 
and qualify themselves for the mis- 
sion before they enter upon it. How 
immense is this change of circum. 
stances, and how unbounded the 
cause of gratitude to Him who is tie 
great Author of it! 

But, finally, our hearts are as full 
of “confidence,” with regard to the 
Society, as of gratitude and wonder. 
And the fact is, that this feeling is 
Closely interwoven with the others, 

Christ. Obsery, No. 179, 
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and is to be traced to the same Causes 

If it is the conviction that this cause 
“is of God” which excites our gra- 
titude, it is this also which assures 
us that its friends have nothing to 
fear. We need not here repeat the 
resistless argument of Gamaliel ; but 
we remember it, and it filis us with 
courage and joy. We believe, from 
our inmost conscience, that the ene- 
mies of the Society will be found, 
however unwittingly, to be * con- 
tending against God ;” and, there- 
fore, that not the Seciety, but their 
efforts, “ will come tonought.” Nor 
need we, in this instance, as in some 
others, anticipate some strange cr 
miraculous interference, by which 
the interests of religion are to be 
maintained. What may be termed 
the ** worldly circumstances” of the 
Society, atthe present moment, suffi- 
ciently guaranty, under the blessing 
of God, its existence and its wel- 
fare. Suppose—what we will not, for 
the honour of our church, and of its 
rulers, for a moment admit to be 
really probable—that all her highest 
functionaries should conspire against 
the institution, we are persuaded that 
all the other elevated orders of so- 
ciety would, by a general effort, 
counteract the effectof this ungene- 
rous warfare. Suppose even all the 
higher ranks to turn their backs 
upon this great cause, it would find 
sufficient advocates in the hearts and 
affections of the people at large. 
Suppose even the iron age of bigot. 
ry to return, and every man to hug 
its chains, and the Society to be 
driven from this her original and dar- 
ling throne ;—what then? !s she not 
queen of many countries? Could she 
not retreat to her fastnessess in the 
North; and, there levying and con- 
secrating new armies under the ban- 
ner of the Cross, would she not re- 


turn to our shores at the head of 


them, not, as those northern hordes 

once poured forth, to carry barbarism 

into the seats of Christianity and 

literature, but to repairthese ancient 

wrongs by the gift of that Iberal and 
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benevolent religion which we had 
expelled from among us? Or,would 
She not take refuge in Germany ; 
and, ingrafted as she is upon the in- 
numerable constitutions and polities 
of that varicgated country, would she 
not there maintain her strength, and 
rear her head, and render “the cra- 
die of the first Reformation’ the 
eradle of asecond? Or, finally, might 
she not take her flight to India, and, 
addressing her in the thirteen lan- 
guages in which she has given her 
the Bible, claim the protection she 
deserves? And might not we then 
expect that, under her mild and holy 
influence, the East, which has been 
the fountain of all science, would be- 
come anew the fountain of religion ; 
that she would psy us, for the Mis- 
sionaries and Bibles we now send 
her, in the precious gold of the sanc- 
tuary—in the sacred coin of enlight- 
ened, liberal, candid, unanimous re- 
ligion ? But we will not so disgrace 
our country as to allow even the pos- 
sibility of this child of our own being 
driven out from our own shores to 
seek an asylum abroad. Here she 
first sprang into being, and we doubt 
not she will continue to enjoy the 
protection of her native rocks. Hence 
the stream of her beneficence first 
burst out, and we do not expect that 
any auxiliary rill will ever come into 
competition with the parent fountain. 
This stream Aas increased, does in- 
crease, and, we doubt not, under the 
blessing of God, «wild increase. And 
ifsome heady polemic should per- 
sist in taking his stand upon its 
mighty banks, under the mad per- 
suasion that he has only to wave his 
pen, or a reviewer his rod, or an ec- 
clesiastic his crook, and the stream 
will dry up—we will venture, with- 
out pretending to prophetic powers, 
to describe his fate, and record his 
disappointment, in the well-known 
words of a poet :— 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, 
At ille labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis 
evum, 


x ry an 
Principles of Population. [Noy 

We here take our leave of the ob. 
jectors; but not, as we hope, either 
of the Society or of the autho, of 
these volumes. We trust to SCE the 
institution fulfil all the most gap. 
guine expectations of its friends; ang 
to see Mr. Owen enjoying throug} 
the stages of an honourable old age a 
those rewards which a grateful COup. 
try ought to bestow on the able, dis 
interested, independent, inde fatig,. 
ble servant of that Society which i 
its crown and glory. 


The Principles of Population an 
Production, as they are affected t, 
the Progress of Society, with ¢ 
View to Moral and Political Cony. 
quences. By Joun WEYLANp, Jup 
Esq. F. R. S. London: Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, 1816. 8yo, pp 
xl. and 493. price 14s, 


Tue subject of population, as it ¢. 
fects the happiness of society, ¢ 
though it must often have pressed 
itself upon the notice of the states. 
man and the philosopher, may te. 
vertheless be regarded asa new study 
peculiar to the present day. We 
have already expressed our acquies 
cence in the principles advance 
upon this subject by Mr. Malthus 
(vol. for 1807, p. 450, &c.) which 
renders it the more necessary for Us 
to deliver our sentiments upon | 
again, after the further consideratisi 
which we have been induced, by tit 
volumes now before us, to bestol 
upon the question: and, as_nothits 
conduccs so much toa clear appl 
hension of any subject as to have # 
the different parts of it brought bt 
fore the mind at once, we propo 
in this article to enter into a revie¥ 
of the general argument without of 
fering any apology for occasioe 
repetitions. 

The principles contended for 
Mr. Malthus, as we apprehend thet! 
are these: That there exists in bY 

, wo fo" 
man nature a blind appetite, » 
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propagating the species, which, like 
every other appetite or passion, Is 
careless of consequences. The pow- 
er of this appetite is such, that, ifleft 
1o its free operation, uncontrolled by 
any counteracting influence, it is Ca- 
pable of doubling the actually exist- 
ing population, whatever It be, in a 
given number of years, which, by 
observing the growth tn the Amert- 
can colonies, is assumed to be twen- 
ty-five: and this it would continue to 
do. so far as the mere power of the 
appetite is concerned, to the end of 
time. But tothe growth of this iIn- 
crease there is a limit evidently set 


inthe size of the world, or, to speak 


more correctly, in the subsistence it 
is capable of affording. Could this 


- subsistence be multiplied at the same 
rate with the popuiation, there would 


then be no limit to the increase of 
mankind, but the room which the 
earth’s surface can provide to hold 
iis growing numbers, together with 
the food, clothing, and comforts of 
every description, necessary for their 
maintenance. But, in fact, the pro- 
ductive powers of the earth do not 
appear capable of yielding a supply, 
increasing in this proportion. They 
have never (it is true) been pushed 
to the utmost; but it seems hopeless 
to expect, thatthe fruits of the earth 
should go on, perpetually doubling 
themselves in the same number of 
years. On the contrary, the increase 
in the produce of the soil, itis shewn, 
could only follow an arithmetical 
progression, while population would 
advance in a geometrical ratio. The 
progress of the first would be mea- 
sured by continued addition ; of the 
last, by continued multiplication, 
We do not enter into any proofs of 
these Propositions at present. We 
consider it too evident to require 
proof, that there is no tendency in 
the most perfect cultivation to dou- 
ble perpetually the produce of the 
Soil, as there has appeared to be in 
tig to double the existing popu- 
“ation; not to urge, that, while natu- 
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ral impulse acts uniformly and con- 
stantly, the industry of man varies 
perpetually and requires conunual 
stimulus and guidance to keep it to 
its right direction. Yet, if these 
principles be correct, (and we know 
not that their general soundness has 
ever been abselutely controverted, ) 
there must be a tendency in popula- 
tion to outgrow the means of subsis- 
tence. In other words, the tenden- 
cy of natural appetite, unchecked 
and unassisted, to increase the num- 
bers of mankind is far greater (the 
exact proportion is immaterial) than 
the powers of the earth, when also 
unchecked, though assisted in every 
possible way, to furnish those grow- 
ing numbers with subsistence. 

It is true, that neither of these 
tendencies is ever found in actual ope- 
ration without countervailing checks. 
The increase in the produce of the 
earth is checked by the curse, which 
said, ‘* Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake. In sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life. Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee.” It is checked too by the in- 
dolence, the perverseness, the igno- 
rance, the bad government, and all 
the vices of those on whose skill and 
industry it is thus made dependent. 
The increase of mankind also is 
checked, according to Mr. Malthus’s 
theory by war, disease, and vicious 
indulgence; or by abstinence from 
marriage on prudential considera- 
tions ;—or, toadopt his own masterly 
classification of those checks, by vice 
and misery thinning the actual pop- 
ulation, and prudential restraint pre- 
venting the growth of it. But still 
it appears to us, that it is a right way 
of proceeding to consider first the 
power of the several principles that 
are at work, when unfettered by any 
restraint; and then the power of the 
several causes, which combine to re- 
strain them. This method of rea- 
soning helps to disentangle the sub- 
ject of the difficulties in which it is 
involycd, and by bringing the several 
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parts of it separately before the 
mind, with the several properties of 
each part, to facilitate our compre. 
hension of the manner in which they 
act when the whole machine is put 
together. 

We were therefore, at first view, 
somewhat startled by the following 
objection to this course of reasoning 
in the work now under review. 
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has remarked, that I have not des 
duced a single original fact fron, real 
observations to prove the ineflicienc 
of the checks which already prevail. 
These remarks are correctly true and 
are truisms exactly of the same king 
as the assertion, that man canno; live 
without food; for undoubtedly, 4 
long as this conunues to be a law of 
his nature, what are called the nary. 
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ral checks Cannot possibly tail of 
being effectual.” Malthus’s Essay 
4th edition, vol. II. pp. 440 441, ° 

Mr. Weyland, however, objects tg 
the use of the word, checks, as wel 
as to the mode of reasoning whic) 
leads to the adoption of it. His no. 


*< 


‘© The origin of what are conceived to be 
the mistakes and false reasonings with res- 
pect to the principle of population, appears 
to be the assumption of a tendency to in- 
crease inthe human species the quickest 
that can be proved possible in any particu- 
lar state of society, as that which is natu- 
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ral and theoretically possible in al]; and 
the characterising of every cause which 
tends to prevent such quickest possible 
rate, as checks to the natural and sponta. 
neous tendency of population to increase, 
but as checks, evidently insufficient to stem 
the progress of an overwhelming torrent. 
This seems as eligible a mode of reason- 
ing as if one were to assume the height of 
the Irish giant as the natural standard of 
the stature of man, and tocall every reason, 
which may be suggested as likely to pre- 
vent the generality of men from reaching 
it, checks upon their growth. The natu- 
val and spontaneous tendency of the prin- 
ciple of population in distinct states of so- 
ciety varies its rate with every difference 
in their political condition, It is no more 
the same in the manufacturing, as it is in 
the agricultural, or in this as in the pasto- 
ral states of society, than the natural 
growth of an oak on a mountain-top in 
Scotland, ts the same as it would be in the 
rich valleys of the New Forest.” pp. 17, 18. 


In this passage there is a conside- 
rable misapprehension of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s reasoning, as stated above. 
‘The checks, which Mr. Malthus as- 
signs to the natural and spontaneous 
tendency of population to increase 
are so far from being * insufficient to 
stem the progress of an overwhelm- 
ing torrent,’ that they are represent- 
ed as barriers which it cannot pass ; 
as the very causes, why population is 
neither more nor less than itis. On 
this subject, Jet Mr. Malthus himself 
be heard. “ One ingenious writer 


tion seems to be, that nothing really 
comes under the name of a check 
which is not of a nature to be re 
moved by human power. (p. 165) 
Yet we say, that vegetation receive 
acheckfrom the east wind, and call 
any internal weakness a Check toa 
child’s growth, though neither of 
these checks may be removable }y 
human skill. We cannot therefore 
perceive any impropriety in using 
the word as Mr. Malthus has used 

But the chief fault we have to find 
with Mr. Weyland’s strictures ls, thit 
they would take the subject out d 
that clear, elementary view in which 
Mr. Malthus has regarded it, and 
compel us to view the machine ini 
complex form, before we have ur 
derstood the powers of its several 
parts. For ourselves, we certainly 
consider the mode of reasoning 
which would examine the obviows 
tendency and strength of a principle 
first, and its effects afterwards, as 4 
more philosophical course, and on 
better calculated to furnish a satisfac 
tory result, than that which, taking 
things as they are, allows no molt 
force to each particular cause thai 
it is able to bring into action. It 
is, in fact, the only way of proceed: 
ing which has permanently stood 
its ground in analysing any of the 
powers of nature. The efforts o 
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counteracting causes, terminating in 


some middle effect, can never be 
well understood, unless the power 
and tendency of each cause, when 
uncontrolled by the other, be first 
estimated. Thus it IS, that philoso- 
hers have speken of a centripetal 
and centrifugal force acting upon 
the same body, when the effect 
of this reciprocal counteraction is, 
that the body actually obeys neitber 
ofthem; that it neither approaches 
che centre, nor recedes from it, but 
revolves in a circle round it. Ina 
case like this, indeed, where the two 
forces balance each other, each is 
properly a check to lis opposite ; 
though in a case where one of the 


‘forces predominates, the inferior 
- counteracting force would be most 


correcuy represented as the check. 

Of the two similies with which 
Mr. Weyland has illustrated and en- 
forced his remarks, we will first 
bestow a few words upon the oak. 
The natural growth of an oak (we 
presume) is the growth which be- 
longs to it in the most favourable 
circumstances that ordinarily occur 
innature: and therefore the growth 
of an oak in the New Forest may be 
strictly called its natural growth ; 
while that on a mountain top in Scot- 
land, where its natural luxuriancy is 
restrained by the scantiness of the 
soll, is a stunted and imperfect 
growth, Although, therefore, the 
actual growth of an oak in the latter 
situation is not the same as in the 
former, its natural growth never 
alters. The same thing may be said 
of the tendency of an oak to propa- 
gate its kind, which, although it may 
act differently in different situations, 
is itself alwavs the same. ‘It is 
observed, by Dr. Franklin’’ (says Mr. 
Malthus,) * that there is no bound to 
the prolific nature of plants or ani- 
mals, but what is made by their 
crowding and interfering with each 
other’s means of subsistence.”’— 
“Were the face of the earth” (he 
ays) “vacant of other plants, it 
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might be gradually sowed and over- 
spread with one kind oniy—as for 
instance, with fennel; and were it 
empty of other inhabitants, it might 
in a few ages be replenished trom 
one Nation only—as for instance, with 
Englishmen.” Mr, Weyland, indeed, 
in one place, objecis to this sort of 
comparison, 4s degrading to our ra- 
tional nature, although he has him- 
self resorted lo it in the present In- 
stance. But yet, when we see every 
day our fellow-men subjected to the 
Same ordinary laws of nature with 
other animals, woy should we think 
it any degradation to believe, that 
Providence has regulated the laws 
relating to the increase of our species 
by the same calculations which go- 
vern the increase of the inanimate 
or brute creatures? (p. 7.) The 
effect of those laws indeed varies with 
every difference in our political con- 
dition, because the principle of popu- 
lation, like every other pritciple, is 
liable to be affected by counteracting 
causes; and it varies in regard to 
man to a greater degree than it does 
in regard to other creatures, because 
they are not political animals. But 
there appears no just reason to deny, 
that the tendency of this principle re- 
mains the same under every varie. 
tion, just as the tendency of that 
principle in matter, which philoso- 
phers call the wis inertie, is always 
to keep things in their present state, 
whether of rest or motion, although 
the effect of it is perpetually destroy 
ed by disturbing forces. 

In regard to the Irish giant, 1! 
may perhaps seen: that his case does 
not exactly app!y to the question to 
which it has been brought forward 
as similar ; because, while no favour- 
ing circumstances, that'we know ol, 
would enable us to rear a race ol 
giants, the removal of all impedi- 
ments tothe growth of population— 
such as want of room, want of food, 
and want of virtue—would be all that 
is needed, according to the doctrine 
of Mr. Malthus, for doubling the po- 
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pulation of the world in a certain 
number of years. 

in answer to this last observation, 
itis alleged by Mr. Weyland, (p. 74.) 
that the rate at which population has 
increased in America, and which has 
been assumed as the natural rate of 
population, is owing solely to its ep- 
portunity of exporting corn to the 
old world, which operates as a bounty 
on American population ; and that, 
consequently, the period at which 
America doubles its population, 1s 
not a fair criterion of the tendency 
of the principle of population. if 
we should admit the justice of this 
remark, and concede that the period 
ought to be extended to thirty or 
forty, instead of twenty-five years ; 
still the grand fact remains unaltered, 
that population is capable of being 
accelerated at a rate far beyond that 
at which the produce of the soil can 
be augmented. From this strong 
entrenchment we suspect the Irish 
lant will not be able to force Mr. 
Nlalthus. 

Mr. Weyland’s answer, however, 
voes further than this. It is, as we 
understand it, that, since America 
has been indebted for the extraordi- 
nary increase of its population to the 
opportunity of exporting its surpius 
produce, it follows, that when once, 
in consequence of the increase In its 
numbers, it shall cease to have such 
surplus produce, no power on earth 
will be able to accelerate its progress. 
Hence it results, that the tendency 
of population to increase 1s nothing 
more than a tendency to follow the 
rate at which provisions can be found 
for it; and thus, that the two prin- 
ciples, which have been treated as 
independent principles and perpctu- 
ally at variance, are not independent 
or at variance, but stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and 
effect. Now it is very certain, that 
the effective population of a country 
must always be limited in some way 
by its means to supportthem. So far 
then the relation of cause and effect 


will hold, but no further. Tj, 
limited means of a country to sup. 
port its inhabitants, are the cays 
why those inhabitants are not more 
numerous. But this is exactly why 
we mean by a Counteracting cause 
or check, and is in no respect at ya. 
riance with Mr. Malthus’s doctrine, 
who traces the impediments to popy. 
Jation to this source, but refers the 
firincitfile of population to natur,! 
appetite. 

We cannot but consider, there. 
fore, that it is a safe position to |, 
down, as the basis of all inquiries 
upon this subject, that there is q 
tendency in population to increase 
indefinitely, while the productive 
powers of the earth are limited, 
This, indeed, is distinctly admitted 
by Mr. Weyland himselt, who says, 


“If a community, conducting itself even 
upon the most reasonable principles, is in. 
definitely to continue increasing in populi 
tion, in however retarded a ratio, it must 
at length come to the end of its resources 
in food, the land being an absolute quantity, 
and only capable, when most fully cultiva. 
ed, of making a definite return.” p. 107. 


We consider it, moreover, equally 
safe to assert, that the rate at which 
population is capable of increasing, 
is one with which the productive 
powers of the earth cannot possibly 
keep pace. Whether they can keep 
pace with the rate at which popule 
tion actually does increase, or must 
fall a little below it; or whether, or by 
what means, population can be kep! 
down to the level, or whether it may 
be generally expected, through any 
cause, to sink below the level, of the 
existing means of subsistence; art 
distinct considerations. But, that the 
tendency in nature to supply ments 
if unchecked by any countervailing 
impediments, greater than the pow: 
ers of the earth to supply food, must 
we apprehend, as an abstract post 
lion, be generally admitted. 

The position thus established, has; 
as it ‘appears to us, excited more 
surprise, and been received with 
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The ME more dismay, than was necessary. 
“B® hus Mr. Weyland says, in unison 


Is 
‘a with many who have preceded him 
More MME in the same view of the subject, 
? What Ms cannot but think that, iftrue, it affords 
Case Be . most singular and extraordinary exception 
at va. MM. the admirable adaptation of means to 
‘tring, JME ends, which 1s so beautifully prominent in 
Popu. Je eve other arrangement of the Creator. 
‘S the Mme P: *? 
atur,) Me «© For a portion, indeed, of the re- 
' pugnance which this doctrine bas 
here. ME had to encounter, we are inclined to 
0 lay > chink Mr. Malthus Is himself answer- 
liries Me able, on account of the somewhat 
is Me harsh and unguarded way in which 
rease JME ve at first promulgated it. Thus the 


Clive J very title-page of his essay promised 


ited, Me aninguiry simply into our prospects 
‘itted Me of removing or mitigating the evils 
says, JM which the principle of population 
- occasions ; Whence it would naturally 
_ strike every unprepared reader, that 
“a _ in bis view evil, and not good, was 
must the exclusive result of the principle 
urces he undertakes to explain. So again, 
ntity, inthe commencement of the fourth 


tivat: 
vd 
tl. 





book, he says: “ As it seems evident 
that no improved form of govern- 


tally ment, no plans of emigration, no be- 
hich) [ME Nevolent institutions, and no degree 
ing, JB "direction of natural industry, can 
tive ME prevent the continued action of a 
ibly great check to population in some 
ee) | form or other, it follows, that we 
ule: must submit to it, as an inevitable 
aust law of nature ; and the only inquiry 
rby that remains is, how it may take 
cept place with the least possible preju- 
pay dice to the virtue and happiness of 
any human society :’? And in the appen- 
the dix to the last editions of his work, 
are he has evidently thought it advisable 
the to soften that austerity of tone in 
is, enunciating a novel doctrine, to which 
ing much of its repulsive character may 
We be attributed. To this is, in great 
st, Measure, owing the fact, which he 
)sI+ has himself noticed, that many per- 

sons, whose understandings are not 
a5; of that description that they can re- 
ore gulate their belief or disbelief by 
ith 
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their likes or dislikes, have profess- 
ed their perfect conviction of the 
truth of his general principles, but, 
at the same time, have Jamented this 
conviction, as throwing a darker 
shade over their views of human na- 
ture, and tending particularly to nar- 
row their prospects of tuture im- 
provement. Perhaps Mr. Malthus 
himself may now be convinced that 
it was due to these persons, when he 
originally promulgated his system, 
to have taken some puins, for the 
purpose of reconciling it to their 
feelings, instead of dryly proving a 
philosophical truth, and leaving it to 
its own effect. 

The doctrine itself, however, if 
true, we cannot admit to be liable 
to the objections charged upon it. 
We perceive no greater difficulty in 
reconciling a tendency in population 
to outrun the means of subsistence, 
with the ordinary ways and known 
perfections of Providence, than in 
reconciling any other evil, inherent 
in nature or in society, with the same 
perfections. The tendency in the 
atmosphere to produce storms, and 
thus to blast the best-directed efforts 
of human industry ; the tendency of 
volcanoes to consume whole districts 
by their eruption; the tendency in 
the sands of Africa to overwhelm 
even cities in their progress; the 
permission of ferocious appetites to 
some animals, and the subjection ot 
others to the dominion of so tyran- 
nical and immoral an agent aS man ; 
these, and a thousand oiher existing 
evils, Mr. Weyland would readily 
admit, are Capable of being vindicat- 
ed, and reconciled with the perfec- 
tions of Omnipotence. Why should 
not the evils, which may be found 
to attach to the principle of popula- 
tion, admit of the same vindication, 
especially as it will be made to ap- 
pear hereafter, that a remedy for 
these latter evils lies more within 
cur power than for many of the for- 
mer. We are ina state, not only 0% 
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probation, but of discipline : andy 
cons« quently, as Mr. Weyland has 
justly observed, “the course of this 
world is more or less of a siruggle 
against the principle of evil.” p. xvi. 

Mr. Weyland, indeed, is eminent- 
ly distinguished above other writers 
upon this intricate subject, by a con- 
tinual reference to Christian princi- 
ples, as will be seen in the sequel. 
But, in a question of fact, we ought 
to keep our eye steadily fixed on the 
evidences of the fact, and not mix up 
an inguiry into final causes, which 
may be inscrutable, with the investi- 
g ition of facts, which may be evident. 
Nor, in truth, do we think the evils, 
incident to the principle of population 
either so great or so irremediable as 
tuey have been represented. They 
are evils to which tew men can 
be exposed, except In consequence 
of their own imprudence, which can 
hardly be said of many other evils 
to which the righteous judgment of 
God has subjected his offending crea- 
tures; and if the original design of 
the Creator, which we can but guess, 
must be appealed to in this stave of 
our investigation, we know nothing 
which Can be said upon it more per- 
tinent than Mr. Malthus has already 
said :— “I believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the Creator that the earth 
sheuld be replenished, but certainly 
with a healthy, virtuous, and happy 
population, not an unhealthy, vicious, 
and miscrable one; and, if in endea- 
vouring to obey the command to in- 
crease und multiply, we people it only 
wiih beings of this latter description, 
and suffer accordingly, we have no 
right to Impeach the justice of the 
command, but our irrational mode of 
executing it.” 

We confess, indeed, that we do 
not altogether approve that tender- 
ness of apprehension, which some 
persons manifest, lest a particular 
system of doctrine should impeach 
vhe wisdom of Providence. Weshould 


ye hanest and firm in our pursuit of 
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truth; and it should be a constap, 
exercise of our faith to trust, tig 
whatever turns out to be truey will 
also approve itself to be wise ang 
good, though we may not be able t 

discern the proofs of its wisdom aj 

eoodness. In the present Instance, 

Mr. Weyland appears to have beg, 

incited to his undertaking by a fear 

lest the character of Provideng, 

should suffer if tie theory of his 0p. 

ponent should prevail. And yet, |e 

him compare his own system with thy 

of Mr. Malthus, and examine whic 

of the two contains the plainer mark 

of wisdom and goodness on the face 

of it ;—his own, which Says, that the 

inscrutable ordinances of Providence 

doom to a premature death, in al 

large towns, a vast portion of the jp. 

habitants, and that no human exe. 

tions cai materially alter the pr. 

portion, (p. 110); or Mr. Malthus’, 

which represents it as placed within 

the compass of human foresight an 

prudence to hinder the occurrence 

of most of the evils which the pos 

tive checks to population bring with 

them, by a voluntary and discreet 

use of the preventive one! But we 

will not now anticipate an occasion, 

which (we trust) will shortly be pre: 

sented to us, of pointing out some dl 

the direct advantages which are de 

rived from this appolatment to the 

scheme of God’s moral government 
when we come to review Mr. Sum 
net’s treatise on the records of the 
creation, and on the moral attribute 
of the Creator. 

The proposition, therefore, whit 
we consider to be established, ant 
which Mr. Malthas has certain 
laboured out, by a more compittt 
induction of particulars, than such 
truths are often capable of receiv 
ing, may be stated thus:—Popult 
tion bas a natural tendency to $ 
beyond the powers of the soil 
afford it subsistence, in every §'* 
dation through which society passe 
It may, therefore, surprise our rea 
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rs to learn, that the first propo- 
‘sition which Mr. Weyland un- 
sdertakes to establish, 1s the opposite 
‘to this ; namely, that population has 
4 natural tendency to keep within the 
powers of the soil to afford it sub- 
sistence, in every gradation through 
which society passes. Propositions, 
so diametrically opposed to one ano- 
ther, it is impossible to reconcile ; 
and yet it may be useful to point out 
a sense In which both may be ad- 
mitted—-and the more so, because 
we believe it is the very sense in 
which the two propositions are used 
by their respective authors. Popu- 
lation, independently of the checks 
ywhich constantly repress it, has a 
natural tendency to go beyond the 
spowers of the soll to afford it sub- 
‘sistence. But population, under the 
control of those checks which con- 
stantly repress its increase, acquires 
a natural tendency, if it ought not 
rather to be called an absolute ne- 
cessity, to keep within them. 
Ceriainly, however, we do not de- 
sien to imply, that Mr, Malthus and 
Mr. Weyland mean the same thing 
in their opposite views of this im- 
portant subject. There is a radical 
and essential difference between 
them; and the hinge of that diffe- 
rence will, we apprehend, be found 
to be this, That while the one main- 
tains, that it is chiefly the pressure 
of want which drives men to increase 
their means of subsistence, the other 
holds, that they are actually and uni- 
formly prompted to do so by the 
anticipation of want. Which of these 
positions is most consonant to the 
natural actings of the human heart ; 
Which of them is most borne out by 
the concurrent evidence of history, 
observation, and experience, our 
readers must judge. But whoever 
upholds the latter opinion, must sup- 
puse that the production of food na- 
lurally precedes the increase of po- 
pulation; and whoever inclines to 
tbe former, will believe that it is an 
‘ncrease of people that naturally pre- 
Christ. Obsery, No. 179. 
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cedes and occasions an augmentation 
of the supply of food. 

As Mr. Weyland, therefore, has 
judiciously devoted a chapter to the 
discussion of this question, we now 
proceed to an investigation of iis 
arguments and of his doctrine. He 
commences his remarks by a con- 
cession. 


‘* Before the hunter or the shepherd, or 
the savage tribe of the desert, will betske 
themselves to the labours of husbandry, 
they must of course be urged to the exer- 
tion by the pressure of want, This pres- 
gure can only arise from a population in- 
creasing beyond the scanty means of sub- 
sistence. Population is clearly therefore, 
in this case, the efficient cause of agricul- 
ture.” p. 191. 


After this first step, however, in 
the history of society, Mr. Weyland 
imagines the state of things to be 
altered ; and in every succeeding 
stuge he teaches, that a superabun- 
dant supply of food uniformly pre- 
cedes, unless in some very extraor- 
dinary circumstances, any Increase 
in the existing population. Tor the 
confirmation of this doctrine he en- 
ters into a particular, examination of 
the agricultural and subsequent sta- 
ges of society, in which we do not 
mean to follow him, both because 
we have noroom for a very extended 
disquisition, and because we believe, 
that the main question may be re- 
duced within a narrower compass. 

The chief argument on which Mr. 
Weyland relies, for making out this 
assertion, may be thus represented. 
The transition from the agricultural 
to the manufacturing state of society 
presupposes a superabundant supply 
of food, on which the new class of 
manufacturers may subsist; because, 
unless each agricultural family could 
raise more food than enough for its 
own consumpticn, none of them 
would feel themselves at liberty to 
quit the farm, in search of employ- 
ment which would not furvish sub- 


sistence. In this case, therefore, ut 
east, the production of food must 
p ia 
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necessarily precede an increased 
population, and the same thing would 
occuragain In every subsequent stage 
of improvement.—This theory 1s in- 
fenious ; and upon the supposition 
that the transition took place in fact 
exactly as it is represented in argu. 
ment, and that the relative wealth ot 
an individual always implied the ge- 
neral wealth of the body, the infe- 
vence from it might be true, that, in 
all the advanced stages of society, 
population is regulated by the supply 
of food, and caunot go beyond it. 
the question would still remain ; 
and it would be a curious and inte- 
resting one ; Whiat is it that hinders 
population from developing its na- 
tural powers of increase ; and con- 
fines it within the limits prescribed 
by a cause less powerful and active 
than itseif, namely, the productive 
powers of the soil! But this ques- 
tion would then be more curious 
than important; for, whatever the 
causes oF means were, it would ap- 
pear, that society 1s actually so con- 
stituted, that population, if left to 
itself, could never be redundant, and 
that its natural tendency to outrun 
the means of subsistence is so con- 
trolled, that no evil could possibly 
arise from it. 

But we suspect, that the common 
classification of civilized society into 
distinct states, as the pastoral, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial, which has been introduced 
for the convenience of reasoning, has 
mjsled Mr. Weyland into an idea, 
that these distinct states are always 
separated by as broad a line in reality 
as they are in argument; that they 
do not run into one another, or exist 
in any degree together, but that the 
passage from the one state into the 
other is sudden, deliberate, and the 
result of causes which only exist 
when society is ripe for the transition, 

This suspicion is in some measure 
confirmed by an inconsistency into 
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which Mr. Weyland has fallen, and 
for which we should otherwise be 
a loss to account, In regard toa 
state of nature. The following ig q}, 
first view which he takes of it: 


©“ Throughout the earth, and in ever 
separate division of it, there must have 
existed, before man could have Multiplie: 
80 fast as to have occupied the land, mit 
tain portion of animal and vegetable fo, 
in what is called a state of nature, offerip, 
itself to the first settlers, without any I 
bour or precaution of theirs but simply thy 
of seizing and devouring. This may » 
called the savage state; and, as map jy 
that state has few artificial wants, ap) 
therefore no temptation to labour, exce 
for food, and perhaps a scanty portion ¢ 
raiment, he would go on multiplying fis 
species, without regard io the existine 
quantity of food, till the continued increas: 
of the former came to press upon the abso. 
lute quantity of the latter. The natuy 
consequence would then be a degree 
uneasiness among the inhabitants, from; 
scanty supply of food; and two consequer. 
ces must inevitably ensue—either conte. 
tions among the people for food, in which 
the strongest would enjoy plenty, and the 
weaker starve, or an agreement amon: 
them to enlarge the means of their su. 
sistence by domesticating some of the wil 
animals, thereby emerging from the savage 
state, and making the first step in the pro. 
gress of civilization. It is impossible fort 
society to exist for many generations with: 
out making this transition, unless repressed 
by their own vices, or the selfish and crud 
interference of others; for naturally th 
pressure, introduced by the increase 0 
mankind, though it might at first produce 
contests for the existing supply of foo, 
yet, considering the inconveniences attend: 
ing them, would soon introduce anotte 
arrangement, unless it were artificiill 
prevented. Some of the most acute amor 
the savages, observing the docile natureé 
many animals, and that their docility 
perhaps, proportioned to their domest 
utility when tamed, would set about tl: 
task of reducing them to a state in whit! 
without further diminishing the relat 
proportion of their numbers to mankin 
they might afford a continual supply " 
their wants. Milk and its various combil« 
tions, the change of aliment to which it! 
convertible, and the slaughter only of t 
superfluous increase of the herds and flock 
vith occasional assistance derived from' 
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wild animals still escaped from extermina- 
rion, would be the regimen of this second 
etate of society 1n all widely extended 
tracts of country ; and it may be called the 
»astoral state of society. Upon this sys- 
tem, it 1S evident that a much larger num- 
yer of persons Can be supported on the 
-ame extent of territory. The animals be- 
-yme more numerous and healthy by being 
reduced under the management of those 
who apportion to each herd and flock its 
requisite extent of pasture, and prevent 
the waste and accidents to which their 
erratic state is liable. The soil itself be- 
eones capable of supporting a larger num- 
yer; the less wasteful method of supplying 
man with food by the extraction of other 
nutriment from animals, than mere flesh, 
creates a smaller demand upon the increas- 
ed stock; and the progressive power of 


- the country is improved in the double ratio 


of augmented force and removed obstruc- 
tion. But as, in land in a state of nature, 


the capability of supporting herds and 


flocks is absolute and determinable in no 
very long period of time, and as people 
increase at least as fast in a pastoral as in 
a savage state, the pressure of population 
will soon Come to Operate upon this in- 
creased supply, and the same necessity for 
contention, or rather, perhaps, for far- 
ther production, will occur. Observation, 
quickened by necessity, will have pointed 
out to some of the shepherds the vegeta- 
bles most suited to their taste or climate; 
and the step from that observation to the 
cultivation of a small portion of the earth 
with rude instruments of agriculture, such 
as first a stake from a tree, next one shar- 
pened at the end with a flint, et cwtera, is 
but a trifling advance in human intellect. 
But the increase it gives to the supply of 


food by introducing an enlarged supply of 


vegetable without materially reducing ani- 
mal sustenance, greatly enlarges the pow- 
er of the earth to support mankind ; and a 
third stage in the progress of society en- 
sues, that of the early and rude agricultu- 
ral state, a change, accompanied with this 
very important circumstance, that, as it 
becomes the interest of the society, that 
every man should be secure of the soil he 
cultivates, and that the whole society 
should ensure the whole collected produce 
Pt (heir protection, it necessarily becomes 
xed to one spot, settled habitations are 
created, social ties formed, industry and 
other virtues excited, and the foundation 
laid of all those improvements in society 
Which lead to more complete cultivation, 
to the division of labour, and to the deve- 
opment of these useful energies, which 
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lead to a farther progress in civilization.” 
PP- 25—28. 


Now Mr. Weyland does not re- 
quire to be informed, that mankind 
were not originally placed by their 
Creator in the savage state here 
described, or that consequently the 
savage state can in no proper sense 
be called a state of nature. When 
there were but four persons upon 
the face of the earth, one of them 
was a keeper of sheep, and another 
a tiller of the field; and in the 
course of six generations more we 
seem to have every varicty of em- 
ployment, which results from the 
division of labour. Jabal was the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and 
of such as have cattle : Jubal was 
the father of all such as handle the 
harp andorgan; and Tubalcain an 
instructer of every artificer in brass 
and iron. Accordingly, Mr. Wey- 
land has himself said— 


“It is not surprising, that heathen wri- 
ters should have believed, that civil go- 
vernment should at first have arisen by an 
agreement among independent savages. 
But in us, who have the Scripture-history 
before us, it would be something worse 
than unreasonable to overlook the informa- 
tion which that supplies to us, and have 
recourse to romantic schemes, which owed 
their being to the wantoof it. But if it be 
asked, ‘ How then comes it to pass, that 
we do now actually find in different quar- 
ters of the world many tribes of these law- 
less and independent savages, who seem 
scarcely to have arrived at the infancy oi 
society, but who will probably emerge from 
it in the progress of time ?? it may be an- 
swered, That after the first migration from 
the patriarchal tribe into other climates, 
where few of the conveniences of life are 
to be procured, and cut off from commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, men 
would almost necessarily degenerate.— 
Strangers, for want of commerce, to arts 
and learning, they must continue in the 
deepest intellectual poverty, and would 
soon exchange the law of conscience, im- 
printed on their hearts, for superstitious 
customs and diabolical! and idolatrous rites ; 
and, thus degenerating, as they must o} 
necessity doevery day more and more, the 
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would come at last into that deplorable 
state of ignorance and barbarism, in which 
some nations are found at Uus day. But 
this is a state of degencracy, not a state of 
nature.” p. 55. 


Consequently the progress, de- 
tailed in the tormer of these two 
extracts, would appear to be perfect- 
ly visionary (for the natural pro- 
ewress of mankind 1s shewn to be 
from bad to worse, not from worse 
to better;) and, alihough some of 
the steps described in it may be but 
trifling advances in human intellect, 
there would seem to be good reuson 
for supposing, that they are advances 
never made by a mere effort of un- 
assisted barbarism. In fact, the 
savage state Is a degraded condition 
of our nature. Instead of being a 
state of nature, it is, as Mr. Wey- 
land says, a state of degeneracy, in 
which men were not placed origi- 
nally, but from which, when they 
have once declined into it, they can 
never be raised without some supe- 
rior skill to their own. Asia may 


have civilized Europe ; and Europe 


may civilize Africa. But (we be- 
licve) there is no authentic example 
on record of a savage nation havin 
civilized themselves. 

Mr. Weyland, indced, states very 
justly, that it is impossible for a so- 
cicty to exist for maby generations, 
without making the first tra: sition 
he has mentioned, unless they be 
repressed by their own vices or 
ihe selfish and crucl interference of 
others; and it is precisely, because 
the vices of the savage state and the 
selfish and cruel interference of 
other savages always do occur to 
ebeck thelr progress In Improve. 
nent and population, according to 
‘Ir. Malthus’s phrase, or to repress 
it, according to Mr. Weyland’s, that 
no people, who have once degene- 
vated into the savage state, can pos- 
Sibly recover themselves out of it. 

What then do we suppose to be 
the case with regard to the compa- 


calgner rheprenc rf. : |. 
‘ive increase of food and popula- 


4 


Principles of Population. [Noy 
tion, in any imaginable state , 
society ! We say sufifose, because 
we have no means of accurately ob, 
Serving it ; and the hy pothesis, 
which Mr. Weyland has advanced 
upon the subject, he has not fortified 
by any appeal to actual experienc 
or observation. 

First then, it is allowed, that the 
division of Jadour is the first step of 
commencing, as itis the last hold of 
deciining, civilization. The py, 
toral state of the Hebrew patriarchs 
forms a very singular, but (we ima 
gine) peculiar exception to this re. 
mark. While, however, there jg 
any division of labour, there can be 
no such thing as a perfectly unmix. 
ed state of society. The agriculty. 
ral state, for instance, can hardly 
subsist without a mixture of the 
manufacturing or mechanical. The 
farmer requires to be clothed and 
lodged, to be provided with imple 
ments of husbandry, as well as ted; 
and this will lead to the occupations 
of a tailor, shoemaker, — builder, 
smith, and carpenter, almost as soon 
as the first improvements have been 
made in tillace. This division o 
labour is far from necessarily pre 
supposing a redundancy of food: 
for it will be found by the agricul. 
turist, that he can supply even bis 
own family better, if one of them 
should make shoes or construct 
ploughs and harrows for all, thanif 
the labours of every individual mem: 
ber were exclusively devoted to 3g 
riculture. Hence it results, that 
even inthe most purely agriculturd 
society which can ever be conceived 
to have subsisted, the separation 0 
a part of the people, for mechanici! 
occupations, is so far from implying 
a previous supply of provisions, tha 
it may even be resorted to for the 
sake of raising a sufficiency ; be 
sides which, the wealth and size ol 
families, being different, will often 
lead to a Separation of pursuits and 
employments in the more wealthy 
and numerous households, withou! 
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any increase in the wealth or num- 
bers of the whole society. As the 
people become more numerous, this 
division of employments will gene- 
rally be carried to a greater extent, 
not (we presume) in proportion to 


the excess Of food above the wants 


of the population, which is a State of 


things that is seldom known to pro- 
mote either Invention or indusiry, 
buc in proporuon to the grewing 
numbers and activity of the people, 
and to the con:petiiion among the 
members for the common advanta- 
wes of the whole society. It is this 
which disunites the professions of a 
deniist and surgeon in a large town, 
ad adds them to that of a barber or 
carpenter in a country village. Ne- 


_yertheless, we admit, that the socie- 


ty will pot become a decidedly ma- 
nulacturing society, tll all the best 
lands within reach have been occu- 
picd. ‘Lhe natural progress scems 
tobe this: Among an agricultural 
people more land is never taken Into 
cultivation til that in use is found 
insufficient for the existing pum- 
bers, (that is, ull the population, 
compared with the food, beyins to 
be excessive 3) and, when all the 
lands are occupied, no improve- 
ments in husbandry will take place 
till the numbers, still increasing, be. 
gin to find the whole actual produce 
ui the land insufficient. The sur- 
plus, raised by these improvements, 
Will easily support a manputacturing 
class, and a larger class in propor- 
tion to the extent of the improve- 
ments. But still the precursor and 
incitement to successtul industry in 
every stage of the progress Is, as 
Virgil teaches us, 


Duris urgens in rebus egeotas. 


it thus appears, that the transition 


-lrom one state of society, or ra- 


ther irom one denomination of soci- 
ty, to another is gradual ; but that 
in all its stages it is the growth of 
population that stimulates the growth 
ol industry, and of course precedes 
‘he supply of food, which it is the 
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main object of that industry to pro- 
duce. Nor are we altogether with- 
out support even from Mr. Wey- 
jand himself in this statement; us 
may be seen in the vassage already 
quoted from his work, pp. 25—28.) 
aud also in the following, in which 
he closes his discussion on the pre- 
cedence between pupulation and the 
production of food, with this gene- 
ral inference : 

* That in the alternate progress of po- 
pulation and subsistence, mn the earliest as 
well as in the most advanced stages of 
society, a previous increase of people is 
necessary to stimulate the community to « 
farther production of food, and consequent - 
ly to the healthy advancement of a countiy 
inthe career of strength and prosperity,” 
p. 215. 

Mr. Weyland, indeed, deduces 
a consequence trom this position 
which we cannot so exactly admit ; 
hamely, 

* That the pressure of population agains? 
the actual means of subsistence, or, more 
correctly speaking, the excess of popula- 
tion just beyond the plentiful supply of the 
people’s wants, instead of being the cause 
of most of the miseries of human life, is, in 
fact, the cause of all public happiness, in 
dustry, and prosperity ” p. 215. 

We should be inclined to qualify 
the remark by saying, that the ex- 
cess of population, here spoken of, 
will be productive of the latter effect, 
so long as the supply of food car rea- 
dily overtake it; but of the tormei, 
wheiever it cannot, 

The same remarks, which have 
been hitherto grounded on the tran- 
sition from an agricultural to a ma- 
nufacturing state, muy be extended 
to that from a manufacturing to a 
commercial state. Mr. Weylana’s 
reasoning on this subject proceeds 
on the same assumption as belore ; 
namely, that the nominal distinction 
implies an equal distinction in fact, 
and that the process, by which « 
country passes out of the one state 
Into the other, Is the same in reality 


as it appears in argument. His 
statement of it is as follows :— 
As soon as thts manufacturing popula. 
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tion is sufficiently numerous, nearly to con- 
sume the surplus produce formerly export- 
ed, and it becomes difficult to procure 
grain fur the various purposes of luxury or 
convenience to which it is applied in all 
commercial countries, its price will rise, 
and this (let it be observed) before any ac- 
tual pressure of distress for a mere sufli- 
ciency of subsistence occurs. This rise in 
the price will tempt the capitalist to lay 
out his money in bringing inferior waste 
Jand into cultivation, or in undertaking ag- 
ricultural improvements, by which the old 
Jands may be made to produce somewhat 
more food with an equal quantity of la- 
bour.” p 61, 


But, before capital is accumulated 
in any community, there must be a 
great distinction of ranks. Great 
wealth, on the one hand, implies the 
existence of great poverty on the 
other: and thus it wiil be the actual 
want, occasioned by the increase of 
poverty, that will tempt the capital- 
ist to lay out his money In bringing 
inferior waste land into cultivation, 
or in undertaking agricultural im- 
provemenis. Consequently in this 
case also, as in ali others that take 
the ordinary course of human affairs, 
population will occasion, and not 
foliow, the increase in the means of 
subsistence. 

Indeed, Mr. Weyland himself al- 
ways speaks of the pressure of po- 
pulation upon the actual means of 
subsistence, as necessary to quicken 
its increase. But he uniformly ex- 
plains or corrects this expression to 
mean the excess of population just 
beyond the plentiful supply of the 
people’s wants, though what Is to en- 
sure the immediate supply of food, 
when this scarcely perceptible ex- 


cess commences, or to hinder ih, 
excess of population from overstep. 
ing this point, before the enlarged 
supply is provided for it, we Contes 
ourselves unable to understand, yp. 
less we may be allowed to attribute 
the effect to the positive Checks 9! 
want and vice and misery, or to the 
preventive check of abstinence from 
marriage. Nay, we would go fy. 
ther than this, and say, that, as lone 
as improvidence forms a part of the 
human character, there will be, 
perpetual inclination towards exces 
in population, which none but poj. 
tive checks will effectual restrain. 

In opposition to all this, Mr. Wey. 
land appears to argue that it ca 
never be justly said, that the growth 
of population has a tendency tog) 
beyond the powers of the soil t 
provide it with subsistence, whil 
any land remains that 1s not actually 
cultivated to its utmost point of pro. 
duction. (p. 188.) But this ts to set the 
powers of the soil against an actu 
population ; whereas, in fairness ¢ 
argument, actual produce oughtt 
be compared with actual popula 
tion, and natural tendency with n 
tural powers. The argument, there 
fore, is entirely beside the question 
and can only prove, that no popul: 
tion has ever existed in the worl 
but what might have been supported 
without difficulty, had the naturd 
fecundity of the soil been stimulate 
to the utmost ; a position in note 
spect Inconsistent with the theo! 
of Mr, Malthus. 


(Yo be continued, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


‘ho the Editor os the Christian Observer. 
Nov. 11, 1816. 
tf r¥FQuvestT the insertion of the fol- 
lowing remarks on a writer tn the 
last Number of the British Review, 


who professes to examine my wok 
on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry: 
I. I bave first to camplain of 
rious misrefresentations : in usils 
vhich expression, I readily acqu! 
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she reviewer of design, for I fully 
believe that his misrepresentatlons 
have simply originated from the 
want of attention with which he has 
half-perused my treatise. 

i. In combining together hero- 
worship and Sabianism, I stated, that 
the eight members of the Noéuc 
family, were venerated on the sphere 
in the sun and the seven planets. 
The whole ground of this statement 
the reviewer entirely omits; and 
amuses himself with pointing out the 
little resemblance between the physi- 
cal characters of the planets and the 
human characters of Noah and his 
household.* On és principle, there- 
fore, it were plainly impossible for 

‘the Pagans ewer to have elevated a 
‘hero to a star or a constellation ; 


which yet, they themselves assure 


us, was their constant practice: for 
what possible similitude can the re- 
viewer discover between the soul of 
Julius Cesar and the star to which 
he was thought to have been trans- 
lated? The basis on which my 
opinion rested was this; and your 
readers must judge, whether, when 
fairly stated, it involves any great 
degree of absurdity. In every my- 
thologic system with which I am 
acquainted, the sun is said to have 
_ been once a man, and to have reigned 
“ata remote period upon earth ; and, 
' with more or less distinctness, he is 
-Tepresented as having flourished at 
ihe time of an universal deluge, and 
as having sailed over the waters ina 
“ship with seven companions. To 
interpret this history we require no 
Oedipus. Turning, however, to the 
sphere, we find a notion prevalent, 
that the sun, with the seven planets 
as his companions, who are said to 
be all members of the same family, 
perpetually steers the vast ship of 
the heavens through the realms of 
boundless space. Hence, when I 
perceived the Pagans avowing the 
‘octrine that the souls of illustrious 
men were translated after death to 


¥ *,° > ° a a Pe 
British Review, No. XVI. p. S80 


the heavenly bodies, I concluded, 
that the Noétic ark, with its eight 
mariners, was the earthly prototype 
of the celestial ship with its solar 
pilot and seven planetary seamen. 
What violent absurdity there Is in 
such an opinion, when fairly stated, 
I am quite at a loss to discover, 

2. The reviewer «sserts, that the 
renealogy of the gods, from Uranus 
down to Mercury, is the strongest, 
and almost the only, pretence for re- 
solving the Theogony of the Greeks 
into the history of the Patriarchs.* 
This is a palpable misrepresentation 
from beginning toend. So far from 
being the strongest pretence, it is 
not even made the pretence at all ; 
unless, indeed, the reviewer alludes 
to the circumstance of Cronus, like 
Noah and Adam, being the father of 
three sons. This circumstance I] ad- 
duce as one argument of Cronus 
being Adam, viewed as transmigra- 
tively re-appearing in the person of 
Noah ; but it is only ove out of many. 
I think it a quite sufficient answer to 
beg the reviewer merely to peruse 
my own discussion of the subject. I 
simply refer him to my Origin of 
Pagan Idolatry, Vol. il. pp. 16—31, 
489—49 4, 

The reviewer describes my system 
as teaching, that after the worsht/ of 
the true God, and a refined and sfii- 
ritual religion had firevailed, mankind 
SUDDENLY LosT adl idea of the ex- 
istence ofan uncreated being, and as- 
cribed divine attributes to their com- 
mon fiarents, and to the earth, and 
the ark; and he adds, It zs necessary 
to examine the grounds of this sine 
gular ofinion.t The opinion, no 
doubt, is singular enough; but he 
might have saved himself the trou- 
ble of examining its grounds ; for, 
as I have never advanced it, I am of 
course no way answerable for it. 
Had he only perused the conclud- 
ing chapter of my work, wherein I 
point out the mode in which Patri- 
archism meltcd into idolatry, he 


* P. S80, 


$ P. 374 
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would have found my theory to be 
the exact reverse of what he has ex- 
hibited it. Instead of asserting that 
mankind suDpDENLY Lost ail idea of 
the true God, and plunged at once 
into idolatry, I suppose that hero- 
worship was speciously grafted upon 
the worship of an incarnate Jehovah, 
through a perversion of the original 
promise; Jehovah being adored as 
successively incarnate in the persons 
of the chief patriarchs, or (in the 
phraseology of Hindostan) each chief 
patriarch being adored on the ground 
of his being an Avatar of Jehovah. 
Such I conceive to have been ‘he 
commencement of hero-worship ; but, 
in process of time, the invisible Crea- 
tor was forgotten, and hero-worship, 
blended with astrolatory and mate- 
vialism, became the religion of the 
erring Gentiles. For this last opinion 
——namely,that the heathens hadceased 
to worship the true God—I conceived 
myself to have the direct authority of 
Scripture, See, inthe original, Rom. 
1, 21, 23, 25, where my own view of 
the progress of error Is exactly de- 
tailed ; and Ephes. 1. 12. The pre- 
sent misrepresentation needs, In fact, 
bo other answer than a hare rete- 
rence to the last chapter of my work. 

Ij. The reviewer, however,charges 
tne with certain errors ; but, notwith- 
standing this allegation, I am willing 
to hope, that Ae, not I, is the person 
who has been mistaken, 

1, [le thinks that I have confound- 
ed together the niazimerors Pralayas 
and the ove Maha-prataya of the Hin- 


lane © onc 
aoos o een Vy 


while he acxnowledses 
that the former are built upon ihe 
history of the deluge, he contends 
that the latter denotes that final con- 
sunimation of all things which Scrip- 
ture distinctly teaches us to expect. 
Agvreeably to this opinion, he re- 
marks, thata Menu is left at each 
Pralaya to be the futher of a new race 
of mortals; but that, in the Maha- 
pralaya, all things are resolved into 
Brahm, whom he deems the true 


God, and therefore quite a differen: 
being from Menu.* He js mistaken 
throughout. The distinction between 
a Pralaya and a Maha-pialaya is i 
mere Indian refinement, similap to 
the multiplication of the four ages 
and contrived for the purpose of me. 
thedically arrangitg an endless suc. 
cession of enormous cycles, The 
reviewer declares, that there is py 
one Maha-pralaya when the world is 
brought to a complete termination, |p 
the institutes of Menu, probably the 
very oldest Sanscrit book extant, it js 
declared that there is an ETERNAL 
succession of similar worlds.t+ Hence, 
in the old philosophy of Hindostan, 
vast as may be the life of the crea. 
tive Brahma, there must be an endless 
succession of such lives, and conse. 
quently an endless succession of Ma. 
ha-pralayas, yustas much as an endless 
succession of Pralayas. According. 
ly (to point out the next error of the 
reviewer,) Menu is nor a distinct 
person from Brahm, any more then 
as the corporeal vehicle is distinc 
from the Avataric Deity who uii. 
mates it. The Hindoos assert, in 
the most positive terms, as I have ve. 
peatedly shown in my _ work, that 
Brahm and his three emanations are 
jointly and severally incarnate in each 
Menu and bis three sons. Hence 
the diluvian voyage and the reparation 
of the human race by Menu and his 
triple offspring are equally ascribed 
to Brahm operating throug h his three 
emanations; and hence it is indifle 
rently said, that Menu and Brahm 
are left alone at the close of a world. 
In short, the Maha-pralaya of Hin 
dostan, which the reviewer sup 
poses to put a complete end to the 
vorld, is plainly the same doctrines 
that of the Stoics respecting thel! 
all-devouring, but al/-reproducing, Ju 
piter, and as that of the Indo 
Scythic Goths respecting the 0 
sorption of Odin and every othe! 
* Pp. $75--37 
+ Instit. of Menu, chap. t. 
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by the universal Father, anc 
subsequent re-firroduction -at 
commencement of a new sys- 
rem. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that, unwilling as the reviewer 15 
+) admit my theory of hero-worship, 
be snap himself compelled, after 
a to acknowledge that the listory 
“Menu is the history of Noah. He 
Sat to have added, that itis the 
his tury of Adam, or Adima, also. 
_ Having determined me to fail 


god 


the C 


in ela ishing this leading point, 
(\ ih what success the judicious 
pu must decide,! he next pro- 
mounees, that 1 have not been more 


ttunate in tracing the progress of 
cynperstidea from Ifero-worship to 
, To shew me what I 
he pre 
his own, 


» pjlatry * 
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to have said, 
a theory of 
which he deems far preferable.t On 
lis it will be sufficient to remark, 
that, while nothing is more easy 


spin an ingenious sys- 
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tem, which alone, it is contended, 
ust have 6een the system of ihe 
Paoans, we In reality know nothing 
senuments beyond what 
they themselves have thought fit to 


Ui their 


tellus. Lhe reviewer seems quite 
to have overlooked that J alsu es- 
teem Materialism a compouent part 
G Yacanism, no less than Hero- 
worship and Astrolatry ; though I 


‘iat Not hoe Ci _ myself to adopt the 
Very tanciiul speculations in which 
he has sbelaes : but how this ts to 
disprove niy opinion, that the an- 
translated the souls of the 
‘eroes into the heavenly bodies, and 
hence worshipped them conjointiy, 
his own expression) 
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opinion which I advocate, the 


~ 
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had merely dogmaiuzed. ‘To save 
repetition, therefore, I shall present 
him with the testimony of en uid 


theolepran, 


W arbvurtonh; Wiho, ithe my S@ii, CON 


*e? . 1 . 
ry Patton 


tends \. 


upheld by drect evidence, that the 


gods of the Gentiles were cead men 
translated to the host of beavet 
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What, Suys ‘Poliv. gs 3 or i ale 
heaven, not to cua ‘ 
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race? But, if I d set ib 
examine antiquity, and froin 
things which the Grecian wriiers 
have d, live re dd, fo to the belion t 
this affuir, it guld be found. that 
even those very | sas themselves, Who 
are adi emed the Dii mayorum Cache 
tium, had their original here below, 
and ascended from hence into haven. 
Inguire, 109 whoin those sepuichre 
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mt the mysteries: you will then, at 
length, widerstand ow fa yr this ta 
may be carricd.* ‘The passage re- 
quircs NO Comment: it speass, 
trumpet-tongued, for itself it is 
plain, beyond contradiction, that th 
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Africa. [Noy 
Nylander and Mr, Wenzel 
place on the coas: gq }, 
Ss de Loss, where Mr. Klein 
had formed, as l was told, anew seitlem ent ) 
We reached Kapparov on Saturday »M iad 
1S , late in the evening, after being 
peo ned to some danger in the boat in whi 
we wenton shore, The settlement is ch. 
own of 


tain 3! 
390 people 
399 people. 


panied by Mr. 
for Kapparoo, 


A5ave the Este 


to the native t Kapp ar 1), vhich 7 
J house $5 rather huts 
—* »>imisal t 1t< fis 
Phe inhabrt ants are Cen 
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all Spcan SUusOO, 
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ey Flee i. 5 tit] 
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] Slated 


to the beadmen irom time to time, the ob, 
jects of the se ptnapid They —— theiy 


provection to the missionaries andl ene ag. 
ed that they. themset!ves would attend 
when they could, on Sundays, and would 


encourage their people to 


attend. They 
seemed to have pertect confidence tha at the 
object of the missionarics was not to dy 
them harm, but goed 


er 
ae 


Cu. 


when I arrived 


Mr.and Mrs. Klein had, 7 
YI am 


21 schol the numbe: unted to 3 

befove Lleft Africa. I was much pleased 

with the state of mind in which § found 

three or four of the elder children at Kap. 

paroo. Others appeared too young to be 
} 


ars $ 


admitted into our schools. On ae ol 
this appears to me a desirable spot for two 
or three Missionaries; but not suitable 

a large school. I elad to observe 
some e of the natives coming in to family. 


jie 
i 


Was 


7, 


Kapparoo, and 
Loss, where we 
None of 


Suitable as 


March QIist, we left 
led to the Isles de 
early the next morning 
the Isles de Loss appear to me 
a missionary station. They are very thuly 
Inhabited; and are equ ally subject to thie 
same dificulties other territories 
under native facility 


tu instruct the people. 


Lrrived 


as an 
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( ets, ¥ 


is the 
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On the 25th of March, we reached Ba- 
! 
i 


Yr ~e } \ : ac . r .? ,OY 
shia, on the Rio Pongas. Mr Wenzel hav 
: a , i 
ine leit us at Kapparoo, and proceeded to 


the children were 
as they gota 


to the rive! 


ongas before us, 
rus, as soon 
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founch myse if, ( 
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n land rT 
nearly a rn, black 


hands to welcome me. HLashia was almost 
; Rsertyse ‘ihe olin ae a | awn hee Durat 
My Pus Phe cnureh having been b 
last Chvistmas, only the bare walls were 
standing. The former dwelling-house 
was also almost in sewer The dwe ling: 


: last brilt 


hous: was, however, in 
and snubsantial state. 1 found M 
Mrs. Renner, and Mr. and Mr 


rison, in good hea 
hearty welcome 


Moris 


Ith, and 
* ae them. ‘I vit 
went up to € 
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Mir. and Mrs. Wenzel, and Mr. 


r vy 
+, Wilhelm 


twas highly gratified with the state of 
rashia School. T examined all the 
Wilpen separately, some of the youngest 
vepted, and was much pleased with 
al =) their answers, especially those of 
we of the older boys Many of these 
a and write very well, and are con- 


0 rably advanced tn accounts J] cannot 
" ape ti hat the labour ande xpen se of ‘the 
: a oul be found not to “sii been in 
7 mone them. Mary of the children 
rave b.en taught to sing; and it was very 
rexsing and afiecting to hear them, in the 
ny dst ot heathen lands, iymning the praises 
of fam who died for them. This seems to 
an exercise in Which they are much in- 
treyested ; aS many of them often ret to- 
cether, at their leisure hours, thus to em- 
> :, 


After some conversaticn with the mis- 
ves, it appeared advisable to go to 
Bama, a place $0 mites distant, and con- 
sult Mr. Fernandez, before any steps were 
ge up of Bashia, 


which, om varluus accounts, Seemed ne- 


, 


We went thither by water, and met witl 
ad reception from Mr. cso z ‘the 
present sent him by the os ciety seems to 
hue had a considerable effect . attaching 
lim tothe Mission. He stated, that le 
was sorry Mr. and Mrs, Klein had left ne 

Dembia; and that he still wished to 


. ° ’ ' ' 
ceive nussionartes, and would gladly met 
tect them. He promised to reaiice Mr. 


Wilhelm all the assistance in his power, 
ie translating of the Bible into emo 
He concurred in the gee ediency of givin 
le said, ‘neuted ly, 
ting that lies In my sccras 
, to help the Society.” 


“Every 
lw “ill Gladly 


QD \ 
Dads.ila. 


1 


I then invited him to attend a meeting of 
tie headmen, which 1 proposed to have as 
sembled on the Rio Pongas ; to whom i 
uuld state the objecis of the Society, and 
our proposed plans. He readily consented 
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is becoming more established, and mutual 
confidence revived, I wastold that I could 
not have travelled this route some years 
back without meeting several companies of 
slaves in fetters. 


April 5, we had a meeting ofall the mis- 
sionar Ie ; in which, after seeking the Di- 
vine direction, we determined—on account 
of the continual fires which had happened 
in Bashia, several of which were suppo sed 
to originate in design, and considering its 
present ruinous state, its confined situation, 
and its vicinity toa native town, which ex 
posed cnidren to temptation—that } 
Was expedient to give up tis settlement, 
and remove the children to Canoflee, where 
all the objects of this settlement might be 
equaily attained. Mr. Wenzel’s health 
having materially suflercd, so as to rende 
him incapable of excursions, we also de. 
termined that it would best that he 
should remove to Kissey “fown, in the 
colony. ; 

Mr. Fernandez came to Bashiaon Satur. 
Gay the 6th of April, snd attended worship 
there on Sunday On Monday, after some 
deiay, the headmen were cc liected to- 
gether. Two pomnts—namely, the grant- 
ing of more land at Canofiee, and permis 
sion to preach the Gospel in the native 
towns—were chiefly brought 
with some difficulty respecting the incre 
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vir, ErnanaezZs assistance at this meet. 
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The next morning, at mv request, | 
rave me alist of five towns where he wish- 
ed missionaries to be settled. Three 
these towns I had seen: and think they 
might be very suitable for prom ing tiie 
objects of the Society, should it, on full con- 
“ (2 rat nh, b - t} { it a Si 4 he {oO sen 
Missionaries thit! Ile shed to have 
ene settlement with children 
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1 spent, also, a considerable time this 
week, in preparing some of the elder chil- 
dren at Bashia for the Lord’s supper Out 
of thirteen with whom I had conversed, 
Six appeeres | o have a proper understand. 
ing of the orcinance, and to be ina suita- 
ble staie of mind for receiving it, I there- 
fore admitted them to it on Easter Sunday. 

The church at Canoflee is a decent and 
convenient structure; but, as very few na- 
tiveadults attend, Lean hardiy recommend 
the buildiog of churches, ull they are more 
called for by the more numerous attend- 
ance of the people; and Uns, L think, will 
apply to every place out of the colony. 


Thad several opportunities of observing 
that the conduct of the missionaries seems 
to have established perfect confidence in 
their good intentions among the natives. 

ihis, as well as from expected tein- 
oral advantages, every headman seems 
i to have a missionary settled with 


Before Left Canotee, Idrew up a variety 
OF Questions, to Which the mpeseon aries were 
to prepare mare answers individually for a 
eeneral meeting, which it seemed advisable 


to h std at Sierra Leone. 
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the people at this place; yet they seen ed 
to wish for betterimstruction. We Stopped 
On Ube TSth at Kapparoo, according tO oup 
promise; and arrived at Sierra Leone on 
ihe Morning of the 20th, 


After staying a week in Sierra L eone, of 
which [ ps ssed three or four days on Lei. 
cester Mcuntarm, 1 went over the rivep to 
Yougroo, on the Builom Shore, on the 
oh of ‘April. 


Yongroo Pomoh is pleasantly situated 
on the banks, or rather at the mouth, of the 
Sierra Leone river, nearly Opposite to Free 
Town, and about seven miles from jy 
The children at this place, having been 
brought more recently under INStruction, 
are not so forward as those at Bashia, 


After staving here three days, Iw. 
agreeably surprised by hearing that the 
Echo bad arr ived, with our friends “ 
I went over to Sierra Leone, 
was much refreshed by seemg the sctivcl. 
masters, and by letters from ma 
fricnds. As soon as those arr: gement 
that were immediately necessary bad been 
made, L returned to Yongroo early on the 
14th of May, to attend a meeting of head. 
men, Which we had fixed for that day, | 
took nae. gemoon with ime, in order tha 
the Yongroe school might Le put, with 


_ 
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England. 


on the national system, none of tle 
ools being as vet completery conducted 
on the new plan. At this meeting, the 
heaimen readily consented, that as muci 
land as we wished should he wiven to Yon. 
eroo Pomoh; that their cliideen shouid be 
beed to work part of thet time ; anc 
te Nviinder stiould have full per 
to the towns, and preach the 

‘Phe remaincder ot my time 
:was chiefly spent in. visiting the 
wns Mnthe t hbourhood, I paid 
resting visit to Madinia, Dalia Mo 
vn; where T lad an opportunity ti 
the Msahomedan warship, I pre 
him with an Arabre Bible, whic 
very ucce ptabie. should it pleas 
God ta spare the health of your valuabi 
oo atiords, | 


Missivovary Nylander, Yong 
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' where he 
from Mr. Caulker, a headman, the brother 


of one of the boys who now acts as usher 


$16. 


ost in this place. 


2 


I think it not improba- 


ble that Mr Nylander may be induced, in 
: eS ae dry season, to visit the Sherbro, 


has had some encouragement 


st Yongroo. The language spoken there 
‘sadialect of the Bullom; and J heard, 


frm several quarters, that there would 


robably be an extensive and profitable 
feld of labour in those parts of the coast. 


@n the 11th of May I returned to Sierra 
Leone. The Governor having requested 
me to preach a sermon previous to the for- 
mation of an Auxiliary Bible Society, I 
gladly consented ; and addressed the larg- 
est congregation, on the occasion, which I 
have seen in Africa, on Sunday the 12th. 
On Thursday the 16th, a Bible Society was 
formed, the subscribers to which include 
al! the principal inhabitants of the colony. 
His Excellency the Governor took the 
chair at the meeting. The sum of 191/ 


3 was contributed. 


Messrs, Renner, Wilhelm, and Klein ar- 
rived on the 14th in the new vessel built 
by Mr. Renner, which was just finished in 
time. On the 17th we all met together to 
implore the Divine direction on our de- 


' liberations; and on the 18th, 20th, and Qlst, 


held meetings, at which we considered the 


instructions which I had prepared relative 


tothe future management of the Mission. 
We may say, I trust, that, in these meet- 
ings, we found the presence and blessing 
of God, and the increase of our desires for 
the salvation of the heathen. 


I have now to lay before the Committee 
such information as J could collect respect- 
ing Sierra Leone. 


I will begin with our own schools on Lei- 
cester Mountain. 


When I arrived, about twenty acres of 
land were cleared, and the missionary set- 
tlement contained about 150 children, al- 
most all boys. Mr. Butscher, having no 
one after Mrs. Butscher’s death to take care 


_ of the female children, had declined re- 


ceiving any. Fresh slave ships being fre- 
quently brought in, above 100 boys were 
added to the number before I left the colo- 


-5y: and, soon after our schoolmistresses 


arrived, nearly 100 girls were placed under 


their care. Many of these had suffered 
much irom their confinement on board the 
slave ships. ‘This circumstance will render 
Lalways necessary to have both a bovs’ 
Christ. Obsery. No. 179. | 
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and a girls’ hospital attached te this settle- 
ment. 


The following was the state of the 
schools on the 29th of May :— 


Healthy boys on Leicester Mountain, 182 


Healthy girls ditto 94 

Healthy boys, learning trades out of 
the settlement 5 

Sick boys in the hospital at the Insti‘u- 
tion 47 
Ditto in the hospital at Free Town 6 
Ditto in hospital at Regent’s Town 10 
Sick girls at the institution 6 
350 


Mr. Butscher having had so little assis- 
tance here, and so much upon his hands, 
very few of the children could read) They 
had almost all learned to speak something 
of English; and all the bealthy boys were 
useful, in clearing the ground, and in as- 
sisting to carry materials for the tempora- 
ry buildings erecting in the settlement. 
The Committee will easily conceive how 
the whole work was languishing fr want 
of assistance, aiid how welcome was the 
arrival of our schoolmasters. 


It is difficult to express the interesting 
sensations brought home at once to the 
mind, on hearing the names of the chil. 
dren, called after benefactors; and seeing? 
so many cheerful young black faces in a 
Christian school, bearing these names. 
When I recollected the scene, which I had 
beheld, of the hold of a slave ship in which 
most of them have been immured; or the 
wretched state of nakedness, ignorance, 
and sloth, in which I had seen them lying 
about in their native villages ; and contrast- 
ed this with the schools on Leicester Moun- 
tain, and the names of Wilberforce, Bucha- 
nan, and Martyn; the hope could not but 
arise, that some of these children would 
become such benefactors to their country 
as those honoured names have been to 
ours; and I could not but think, that theic 
kind benefactors would ultimately have 
abundant reason to rejoice in this appro- 
priation of their substance. 


In so large a settlement, it was absolute. 
ly necessary to have more than one schiool- 
master. I felt it, therefore, a necessary 
duty to fix Mr. and Mrs, Horton, and Mr. 
and Mrs Diiring,in this place; and I re- 
joiced to see the boys and girls’ schools 
begun upon the British system, and repu 
larly going on before TI left the colon: 
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1 spent, also, a considerable time this 
week, in preparing some of the elder clhil- 
dren at Bashia for the Lord’s supper Out 
of thirteen with whom I kad conversed, 

six appeared to have a proper understand- 
ing of the orci ey and to be ina suita- 
ble staie of mind for rece wing it, Ithere. 
fore admitted them to it on Easter Sunday. 


The church at Canoffee is a decent and 
convenient structure; but, as very few na- 
tive adults attend, Lean hardiv recommend 
the buildiog of churches, ull they are more 
ealled for by the more numerous attend- 
ance of the people ; and this, L think, will 
apply to every place out of the colony. 


Lhad several opportunities of observing 
that the conduct of the missionaries seems 
to have established perfect confidence in 
their good intentions among the natives. 
Krom this, as wellas frem expected tein- 
poral advantages, every headman seems 
anxious to have a missionary settled with 
ht 


Before Lleft Canotee, drew up a variety 
of questions, to which the missionaries were 
to prepare their answers individually for a 
eeneral meeting, which it seemed advisable 
to hold at Sie vr a Leone. 
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the people at this place; yet they seemeg 
fo wish for betterimstruction. We stopped 
On the 18th at Kapparoo, according 10 our 
pioimtse; and arrived at Sierra Leone on 
ihe Moramg of the 20th. 


After staying a week in Sierra Leone, of 
which I ps ssed three or four days on is. 
cester Mcuntars, Ll went over the river to 
Yunegroo, on the Bullom Shore, on the 
2th of April. 


Yongroo Pomoh is pleasantly situated 
on the banks, or rather at the mouth, of the 
Sierra Leone river, nearly opposite to Free 
Town, and about seven miles from. jt, 
The children at this place, having been 
brought more recently under instruction, 
are not so forward as those at Bashia. 


After staying here three days, I was 
agreeably surprised by hearing that the 
Echo had arrived, with our friends from 
England. Iwentover to Sserra Leone, and 
was much refreshed by seemg the schinol- 
masters, and by letters from many dear 
fricnds. As soon as those arrangements 
that were immediately necessary had been 
made, | returned to Yongroo early on the 
14th of May, to attend a meeting of head. 
men, which we had fixed for that day, 
took Mr, Johnson with me, in order tha 
the Yongroo school might ble put, without 
delay, on the national system, Hone of the 
schools being as yet completely conducted 
on the new plan. At this meeting, the 
headmen readily consented, mie as much 
land as we wished stoald be wiven t » Yon. 
sroG Pomoh; that ther chiidrenshouid t 
oblived to work part of their time ; i 
that Ate. NvKinder should have full per. 
risston to roto the tows, and preac h the 
Gospel. ‘Phe remainder of my time at 
Longroy was chicfiv spent in. visiting the 
bourhood, 1 paid 
a Teresune Visit tO Moaucdinta, Dalia Mo- 
du’s town; where T had an opportunity of 
seeing the Mahomedan warship. I pre- 

‘nied him with an Aralee Bible, which 
seemed very ucceptabie. Should it please 
God ta spare the health of your valuable 
Missiovary Nylander, Yongroo attords, I! 
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sion to make those expensive presents 
which scem almost necessacy on the Rio 
Pongsas and at apparoo 1 was glad, 
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ost in this place. [ think it not improba- 
ble that Mr. Nylander may be induced, in 
the next dry season, to visit the Sherbro, 
where he has had seme encouragement 
from Mr. Caulker, a headman, the brother 
of one of the boys who now acts as usher 
at Yongroo. The language spoken there 
isa dialect of the Bullom; and I heard, 
frm several quarters, that there would 
robably be an extensive and profitable 
feld of labour in those parts of the coast. 


On the 11th of May I returned to Sierra 
Leone. The Governor having requested 
me to preach a sermon previous to the for- 
mation of an Auxiliary Bible Society, I 
gladly consented ; and addressed the larg- 
est congregation, on the occasion, which I 
have seen in Africa, on Sunday the 12th. 
On Thursday the 16th, a Bible Society was 
formed, the subscribers to which include 
all the principal inhabitants of the colony. 
His Excellency the Governor took the 
chair at the meeting. The sum of 1914 
was contributed. 


Messrs. Renner, Wilhelm, and Klein ar- 
rived on the 14th in the new vessel built 
by Mr. Renner, which was just finished in 
time. On the 17th we all met together to 
implore the Divine direction on our de- 
liberations; and on the 18th, 20th, and Qlst, 
held meetings, at which we considered the 
instructions which I had prepared relative 
to the future management of the Mission. 
We may say, I trust, that, in these meet- 
ings, we found the presence and blessing 
of God, and the increase of our desires for 
the salvation of the heathen. 


I have now to lay before the Committee 
such information as J could collect respect- 
ing Sierra Leone. 


I will begin with our own schools on Lei- 
cester Mountain. 


When I arrived, about twenty acres of 
land were cleared, and the missionary set- 
tlement contained abeut 150 children, al- 
most all boys. Mr. Butscher, having no 
one after Mrs. Butscher’s death to take care 
of the female children, had declined re- 
ceiving any. Fresh slave ships being fre- 
quently brought in, above 100 boys were 
added to the number before I left the colo- 
ny; and, soon after our schoolmistresses 
arrived, nearly 100 girls were placed under 
their care. Many of these had suffered 
much from their confinement on board the 
slave ships. ‘This circumstance will render 
Lalways necessary to have both a boys’ 
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and a girls’ hospital attached te this settle- 
ment. 


The following was the state of the 
schools on the 29th of May:— 


Healthy boys on Leicester Mountain, 182 


Healthy girls ditto Ob 

Healthy boys, learning trades out of 
the settlement 5 

Sick boys in the hospital at the Insti‘u- 
tion 47 
Ditto in the hospital at Free Town 6 
Ditto in hospital at Regent’s Town 10 
Sick girls at the institution 6 
350 


Mr. Butscher having had so little assis- 
tance here, and so much upon his hands, 
very few of the children could read) They 
had almost all learned to speak something 
of English; and all the bealthy boys were 
useful, in clearing the ground, and in as- 
sisting to carry materials for the tempora- 
ry buildings erecting in the settlement. 
The Committee will easily conceive how 
the whole work was languishing f&r want 
of assistance, aid how welcome was the 
arrival of our schoolmasters. 


It is difficult to express the interesting 
sensations brought home at once to the 
mind, on hearing the names of the chil. 
dren, called after benefactors; and seeing 
go many cheerful young black faces in a 
Christian school, bearing these names. 
When I recollected the scene, which I had 
beheld, of the hold of a slave ship in which 
most of them have been immured; orthe 
wretched state of nakedness, ignorance, 
and sloth, in which I had seen them lying 
about in their native villages ; and contrast- 
ed this with the schools on Leicester Moun- 
tain, and the names of Wilberforce, Bucha- 
nan, and Martyn; the hope could not but 
arise, that some of these children would 
become such benefactors to their country 
as those honoured names have been to 
ours ; and I could not but think, that their 
kind benefactors would ultimately have 
abundant reason to rejoice in this appro- 
priation of their substance, 


In so large a settlement, it was absolute- 
ly necessary to have more than one schiool- 
master. I felt it, therefore, a necessary 
duty to fix Mr. and Mrs, Horton, and Mr. 
and Mrs Diiring,in this place; and I re- 
joiced to see the boys and girls’ schools 
begun upon the British system, and regu 
larly going on before I left the colo 
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I directed that those boys who were at- 
tentive in school hours, and promising in 
talent, industry, and behaviour, should, by 
degrees, be allowed to give their whole 
tine to the school; beginning with half a 
day more; and going on, 'f their behavicur 
juscfied it, till the whole of their time was 
given to the schecol, Such boys would be 
candidates to become teachers of their 
countrymen. 


{ prepared such regulations for the In- 
stitution, as, after the best consideration 
we could give to the subject, seemed 
most likely to ensure its prosperity. I 
made it a main principle, that the children 


should be engaged in useful work one half 


of the day, and be instructed in the schools 
the other half, 


With respect to the schools in Free 
Town, when 1! arrived, 1 found 120 boys 
attending the colonial school conducied by 
Mr Turner; but, the rainy season ap- 
proaching, and many of the children being 
absent from sickness and other incidental 
causes, there was not so large a number 
when Lleft Through the sickness of Mr. 
Hirst, the first schoolmaster, { could not 
get an uccurate return of the colonial 
schools; but Lam informed the following 
is the list on the books :— 


Colonial bovs’ schools 9°09 
Colonial girls’ school,underMrs.Turner 100 


For the above-mentioned reasons, how- 
ever, not more than half of this number 
attended, when I left Free Town. The 
captured Negro girls? school, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Davies, contains 
166. 


In addition to these schools, through 
the zealous exertions of the Governor and 
the Chief Justice, 106 apprentices attend 
evening school, from six to eight; anda 
Sunday giri’s-apprentice school has just 
been formed under Mrs Turver, at which 
twenty five already attend. 


The number of inhabitants tn the colony 
ts calculated, on a moderate scale, at be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 I could not ob- 


tain an accurate return of the number of 


adults or children. FE should think the en- 
tire education of the colony would require, 
including the teachers now there, twelve 
schoolmasters and twelve schooimistresses. 


In the colony we have no difficulty, but 
the want of teachers, in providing for the 
education of all the children. It has 
pleased God to place those in authority 
therein, who seem disposed, in every way, 
to promote both its temporal and its re- 
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ligious interests. His Excellency Governo, 
MacCarthy, a'd the Chief Justice p, 
Hogan, nor only warmly second every x. 
tempt to do good, but are the first to ‘sy. 
gest and carry into effect plans for bene. 
fitting the colony. 1] tee! constrained grale 
fully to acknowledge their kind assistance, 
and advice, on every occasion in which | 
had to request it. 


And here there is a most extended field 
for every exertion. Captured Negroes are 
continually brought in, who are in the mog 
deplorable and wretched condition—naked, 
ignorant, weak, sick, diseased; and jp 
every form of wreichedness that can be 
imagined of creatures dragged out of the 
hold of a slave ship, the masters of which 
seem to have lost all the feelings of human 
nature, 


These poor negroes are received, clothed, 
aid provided for by Government. They are 
placed in the different towns in the colony; 
and are supplied with clothing and regular 
rations of food, Wil they are able to mainta'g 
themselves. Butit appears to be of the first 
importance without delay to communicate 
that religious instruction which, when truly 
received, will furnish a stip:utus amply ade. 
qnate to excile these poor fellow-creatures 
to industry, and become the seed of every 
mental and moral improvement. 


Sierra Leone is, moreover, the central 
pomi, as it were, whence the blessings ot 
reisgion and civilization may be diffused 
throughout a great part of Africa ; and Bri- 
tain thus benevolently aud nobly make some 
requital for the wrongs of that much-injur 
ed country. 


Free Town appears to be in an improving 
state lt may contain, including the adjom- 
ing towns, upwards of 3,000 people, ot 
about one third of the population of the 
whole colony. Most of the houses are 
built of wood; but stone houses are it 
creasing in number Some accidental causes 
have prevented the building of a church; but 
one will be erected without delay. Public 
service was performed, when I first arrivec, 
in a room hired for the purpose. It isn 
conducted inthe court-room. There ale 
several places of worship not belonging t 
the Establishment : the principal of which 
is one under the care of the Rev, Mr. Di 
vies, who is a highly respectable, zealous; 
and excellent minister in the Methodis 
connection, who has done much good in the 
colony, and has always shewn bimself ver} 
friendly to the Established Church. 


Adjoining Free Town is the Kroomans 
Town, which contains, itis said, seven hun- 


dred inbabitanis. They seem a fine, 
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olligent, laborious race of men, They are 
muc ty attached to their country, and to its 
cy erstitions; but L saw nothing that led 
me to this ik them indisposed to receive 
‘ssruction; and they are immediately 
within our reach. 


Not far from Kroo Town is the Soldiers’ 
Town, where the Black soldiers and their 
smilies live. This is said to contain 600 
nhabitants. 


J will now give such information respect- 
ng the towns Of the captured Negroes as 
t have been able to collect. . a be 
observed, in general, that these Negroes 
are, at present, far iellebinne to A “Settlers 
in Free Town, in respect of dress, manners, 
acquirements, and civilization; though 
some of them are rapidly improving. 


Adjoining to the Christian Institution 
of the Society on Leicester Mountain is 
Leicester Town, the oldest of those estab- 
lishments, having been formed in 18v9, 
and enlarged in ‘1810. It is nearly three 
miles from Free Town, and may contain 
150 inhabitants, who are a mixed people— 
Jaloofs, Bambarras, and Yeolas. ‘There is 
apretty large quantity of land cleared in 
its neghbourhood. This town may be 
considered as sufficiently provided wits 
religious instruction, frem its vicinity to 
the Christian Institution. Several of the 
inhabitants attend family worship there. 


Cabenda, or Congo Town, and also Kosso 
Town adjoining, were formed in 1$11.— 
rhev are nearly four miles from Free Town, 
to the south-west, near the signal station, 
ind may contain about 400 inhabitants, 
almost entirely Congo and Kosso people. 
They are here literally impatient for reli- 
cious instruction, and were jealous that 
Mr Wenzel siouid have been placed at 
Kissev Town. I felt grieved, that, for 
want of Missionaries, 1 was cbliged to 
ieave them without the means of obtaining 
(hat religious knowledge for which they 
thirst. The houses are more scattered in 
this place than elsewhere. The people 
seem particularly industrious; and I can- 
hot but recommend it as a promising sta- 
ton for an English clergyman. 


Kissev Town } is on the opposite side of 
Free Lown, about three miles? distance, 
beyond, and not far from the site of, what 
Was formeriy Granville Town. With the 
knots of huts in the neighbourhood, it is 
Supposed to contain 400 snhebitants. It was 
formed in 1812. The people at this town 
had built a place for a school and for wor- 
SAID; and it seemed desirible, on every 
account, to gratify that wish for religious 
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instruction which they manifested. I was 
glad, theretore, to have it in my power to 
place there the Rev. CF. Wenzel. your 
late Missionary at Canoflee. The rH a 
nor had ordered a temporary building to 
be erected for him, of which he took pos- 
session on the 5th of June. 


The Portuguese Town, about half a 
mile from Free Town, may contain 150 or 
209 people. They understand but tittle 
English, and were settled in the colony 
chiefly in 18153. 


The Bassa Town was also formed in 
1813. It is situated bevond Cabenda, 
aboui five miles from Free Town, and near 
the sea. The number of people at this 
place is said to be about 150. This is the 
only town in the colony which I have not 
seen. , 
Regent’s Town, formerly called Hog- 
brook, is by far the most considerable 
town of captured Negroes. It is nearly 
five miles from Free Town: and was form- 
ed in July, 1813, chiefly by people brought 
by a slave ship from Mesurado, principally 
Foy people, but it contains some of almost 
all the neighbouring nations. Its popula- 
tion may be about 1100 There is a plain, 
handsome, stone church nearly finisled ; 
and a house is to be erected for the resi- 
dence of a chaplain. Mr. Hirst, the first 
schoolmaster, has, for want of other assis- 
tance, been acting as the superintendent 
of the captured Negroes at this station. 
At the request of the Governor, our school- 
master and schoolmistress, Mr. and Mrs, 
Johnson, will occupy Mr. Hirst’s place ; 
and they are to have such assistance as 
will enable them to undertake the care of 
a school. The committee will easily con- 
ceive how much I regretted that it was out 
of my power to fix a minister in this most 
important and extensive field of labour, in 
Ww hich a church ts built, whilst there is as 
yet no clergyman to occupy it. When Mr. 
Garnon arrives, Mr. Butscher proposes to 
devote some time regularly to this place ; 
but it imperiously calls for an English cler- 
eymain; and I promised strongly to repre- 

sent its wants to the Committee. 


New Town is about two miles from 
Regeni’s Town, towards Kissey Town, an id 
may contain 250 people. The ground was 
taid out for it in May, 1814. The people 
are chiefly Jaloofs, Mandingoes, and Su- 
They understand very little Lng lish, 


soos 
and appear to be in a much more back. 
ward state than others. ‘There is acon 


siderable quantity of land cleared betwccs 


this place and Regent’s Town, 
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About a mile farther is the site of an 
intended town, to be called Leopold’s 
Town; not yet built, but for which pre- 
parations are making. I was informed 
that another town was also in contempla- 
tion, to be named Charlotte’s Town. 


I have probably, in most of these cases, 
under-rated the population ; and there is a 
considerable number in small Knots of huts, 
dispersed in difierent places over the colony. 


I have been thus particular in enumerat- 
ing the places in Sierra Leone, not only in 
conformity with my instructions, but in the 
full persuasion that, at present, this is the 
Most important scene of the Society’s la- 
bours on this coast, and therefore calls for 
its chief attentions and exertions. 


Who can avoid noticing the hand of Pro- 
vidence, in bringing so many men, from so 
many nations, and in such peculiar circum- 
stances, under the pretection of the British 
Government! Here we have all the advan- 
tages of teaching, in perfect safety, those 
heathen who feel under obligation for the 
temporal benefits which they have receiv- 
ed; and who, as I can assert, from every 
opportunity which I had of ascertaining 
the state of their minds, seem anxious to 
receive Christian teachers. And on whom 
does the duty devolve of supplying their 
wants? Surely on the Church Missionary 
Socicty. 


I feel strongly that we want, and must 
have, English clergymen. Much as we are 
indebted to our German brethren, their 
labours are our disgrace—their Christian 
courage and self-denial our reproach; and, 
in an English colony, they cannot, from 
their almost necessary ignorance of our 
language and habits, be so acceptable as 
Englishmen, 


The whole of my Report will have strong- 
ly tended to shew how much we need many, 
very many, more missionaries, humble and 
devoted, with minds made up, through the 
race of God, to every sacrifice for their 
Saviour. 


In the rreat want of a sufficient number 
of teachers, it appeared desirable to make 
the best use in our power of the most for- 
ward of the Bashia youths, by employing 
them as ushers, in the different schools. 
‘This is the more necessary, as the debility 
and sickness occasioned by this climate 
frequently disable our missionaries and 
schoolmasters from giving their whole time 

> their duties. 

tl bave ac ordingt|y app ited the follow 

ue elder Bashia boys. as ushers, in the 


mentioned 


; 


Canoffee ...... Jacob Renner. 
Kapparoo ...... Emanuel Anthony 
Yongroo Pomoh . . Stephen Caulker, 
Christ. Institution . John Rhodes, 
Kissey Town. . . . James Curtis, 
Regent’s Yown. . . Geo. Lancaster, 


I directed that they should have 10s, , 
month, in addition to their maintenance 
and clothing. 


The following is the number of those 
who have been baptized, married, and 
buried, by each missionary. 





Bapt.;, Marrd.jBuried. 

——|-——| 

Mr. Renner, at Bashia - - ++ - - i17 6 6 

Mr. Butscher, at Sierra Leone - 473) 271 10 

Mr. Nylander, at Yongroo - - - 4 { 
Mr, Wenzel, at Canoftee - - - - 48 

Mr. Klem. at the different Sta- 

tions where he has been - - 5 9 

- renal 

647{ 277 15} 











The following is the list of persons de. 
pendent on the Society, at the time ] left 
the colony, or as it would be when the ar. 
rangements for each settlement were com.’ 
pleted : 




















Missio- 
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Canollee - +--+ +++. 313 10 ;100 116 
Kapparoo +--+ - +> 1} 1 4 | SC} 36 
Yonzroo Pomoh «-] 2} 2] 4] 4 | 50} 62 
Christian Institution] 3] 2 | 2] 10 {350 [367 
Kissey ‘Town - +--+] 1f 1] 2 28 | 39 
Regent’s Vown «-] 1} 1 1; 3 
Goree - ++ +-+e2- 1% 211 109 |112 
728 








it must be observed, that, at Kissey 
Town, the school is only just beginning ; 
and not yet begun at Regent’s Town, 
where probably 100 children, at least, 
would very soon be collected. 


1 have thus briefly detailed the particu- 
lars of my visit, and of the state of the 
Mission, 


We left Sierra Leone on the 7th of June, 
and arrived at Barbadoes on the Ist of July. 
On the following Sunday I preached at the 
Church of St. Michael, Bridgetown, toa 
large congregation. 


On the 12th of July we sailed, on board 
the Lady Sherbroke, Captain Love; and, 
after a favourable and rapid passage, ar- 
rived at Dover, on Saturday afternoon, the 
17th of August. 


lt cannot but notice, in conclusion, how 
T have been obliged to his Exce! 
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iency the Governor, to the Chief Justice 
Dr. Hogan, and to Kenneth Macaulay, Esq. 
for their kind attentions during my stay in 
the colony. On all occasions I found them 
willing to render me every aid, in the im- 
portant objects of my mission, Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s horse and yaw! were always at my 
service; and I was thus enabled to make 
excursions with facility and pleasure. 


From our Missionaries I received every 
assistance and information which they could 
render. I feel also obliged to Mr. Davies 
for many attentions. 


The Report is followed by some sugges- 
tions of Mr. Bickersteth as to the means of 
diffusing Christianity in Africa. 


1. The Preaching of the Gospel. 


The impediments to preaching have 
hitherto been, ignorance of the language— 
want of interpreters—the presence of the 
Slave Traders—-sickness—.the climate, 
which renders excursions inthe rainy season 
impracticable—and, especially, the care of 
the children, which takes up the whole time 
ofthe Missionary—and, perhaps, to these 
must be added, the reluctancy of nature to 
enter on a’ new undertaking, and to incur 
the requisite sacrifices. 


The state of the country is now, how- 
ever, much more favourable to a public de- 
claration of the Gospel, than at the com- 
mencement of the Mission. 


The Slave Trade is so far crippled, that 
many of its evils are passing away: trials 
for witchcraft are greatly diminished ; and 
personal security and mutual confidence 
are more established. Fernandez told me, 
that the country had been greatly improv- 
ed inthe last few years; and he attributed 
this, partly to the presence and labours of 
the Missionaries, and partly to the dimin- 
ishing of the Slave Trade. Interpreters 
also, though far from being fully adequate 
to the work, are obtained, and will enable 
our Missionaries to make themselves un- 
derstood by the natives. All the Missiona- 
ries settled in the country seem determined, 
according to their ability, to begin the 
great work in the next dry season. Per- 
Mission was obtained to do so at general 
mectings of the headmen; and it will be 
seen how strongly 1 urged this in my in- 
structions. It seems a very feasible plan 
to have Missionaries fixed in native towns, 
within a day or two’s journey of a settle- 
ment, whose exclusive object shall be, to 
‘earn the language, translate the Scriptures 
sc, and preach te the Natives 
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_ The lives of several converted adult Af- 
ricans prove that the Gospel, when truly 
received, produces just the same effects in 
Africa as in England. I was much interest- 
ed with all that I heard and saw in one 
converted under the ministry of our Mis. 
Sionaries in the Rio Pongas, and now atthe 
Christian Institution, He had beena great 
assistance to Mr. Butscher, in taking care of 
the children; and gave, in hig conduct 
and conversation, many pleasing evidences 
of Christian sincerity, 


2. Schools. 


I am well satisfied, that the education of 
children is a most important subsidiary 
means of promoting Christianity. Its value, 
in this respect, is ascertained beyond all 
controversy ; and where the adult mind has 
been debased by peculiar habits, as it has 
on this coast, there are stronger reasons 
than usual for paying attention to the edu 
cation of the children. 


I would suggest, with considerable diffi- 
dence, that it appears to me very doubtful 
how far our plan of schools among the 
heathen, in which we maintain the children, 
is likely, if conducted on a large scale, to 
answer the purpose of the Society. 


Yet Iam far from thinking that the la- 
bour of the Society among the children has 
been in vain. Many of them have, I trust, 
even already received abiding impressions 
of Divine truth, and will be useful to their 
country. We have need of patience, at all 
times, in our arduous undertaking; but 
especially in schools, where, of necessity, it 
must be many years before we can see the 
fruit of our labours. 


Should the Natives, therefore, allow our 
schools to continue in qwietness at Canoflee 
and Kapparoo (Yongroo I consider as un- 
der the protection of Sierra Leone), I 
would not recommend that they should be 
given up; but only limited as to number, 
and that our further efforts should, if prac 
ticable, be made on a somewliat different 
plan. 


The advantage, and indeed necessity, of 
teaching the children to read their own 
language, in order to their being useful to 
their parents and other countrymen,by read - 
ing the Scriptures and religious tracts, wiil 
be obvious. I gave express instructions 
that this jshould be attended to in future. 


1 should think it very probable that the 
plan of adult schools may be brought into 
extensive operation in the colony, and ult) 
nae wine e count 
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I would next, then, warmly recommend, 
that, til we have more strength, our ch 

exertions, beth ino presehing and schools, 
should be in the colony, and within its 


protection. 


S. Translations 
The translation of the Seriptures into the 
native languages | is avery important object, 
which the Society has already greativ en- 
? oe rh 
couraged, To am persuaded that it will 
repay every exertion, 
SUFFOLK AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Tie following report of the Earl of Bris- 
tol’s speech, at the fifth auniversary of this 
Society, on the 4:h October last, having 
reached us, we have great pleasure in lay- 
ing it before our readers :-— 


The Earl! of Bristol having taken the 
chair, his lordship said, the wish which had 
been so kindiy expressed cemanded his 
ready é leguiescence, and the feelings which 
had peeneter and accompanied the expres- 
sion of that wish, his warmest ac knowlede- 
men's: second only to the satistaction whicn 
he derived from endeavouring to deserve 
their approbation, was the gratification he 
experienced wien he received it) Vhe ob- 
ject for which they were assembid was 
the most important that could occupy their 
atiention in anage when the must tre- 
mendeus revolution ever known had deso- 

ed the fairest portion of the woild, and 
shaken to its foundation the whole fabric of 
civil svciet yi mankind, ro gr by the aw- 
ful vicissitudes of the seene, had risen su- 
perior to the paltry objects of world'y 
anxiety, and taken refuge in the consolation 
of Christianity. ‘The immense number of re- 
gious insti tutions Which the last few years 
had raised up, Were a pr ‘oof of thig opinion. 
[n truth, religion is the most interesting 
of ail subjects. To know whether we are 
to exist hereafter, and if we are, on what 
our everlasting happin as will depend, 1s an 
inquiry so transcendently important, that all 
the discoveries Of science, all the impr: ve- 
ments of art, the fate of battles, and the 
revolutions of empire, sink into nothing 

vhen compared to it. The Bible is the 
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earth, in the Language of its native cou 
Wiether in distorbutoe the Bible ! 
land, the members f the Establishea 
Chureh should b parties to distributing it 


fhout note or comment, was a Guestion 


which these who wished to belo NF to this 
society were not called upon to decide 
He had no hesitation on statin 1g his Opinion 
to be, that all modes of circulating the 
Scriptures must be Pr ood ; : and that ho 
Protestant Church w wld a consist tently 
with its principles, if it tock any means to 
check that circulation. AS a member of 
the Church of England, he should, | 
ever, feel that he had discharged but haif 
his duty, if, after he had been a party to 
distribute the Seriptures, he did not also 


qytyr 
vue 


JOIN iii ist; ibutine chose ‘explanations and 


assistances whieh the Church had pro. 
vided tor the better understanding of them, 
The question was not, whether one should 
distribute nothing but the Scriptures, but 
whether one mig ht not properly first joi in 
with Chr istians of all denominations to dis. 
tribute the Bible, and then, by s separate as. 
sociations with those of one’s own com. 
munion, provide those further sources of 
instruction to which he had alluded No 
mean was more warmly attached to the Es. 
tablished Church than he was: he held toit 
with his heart and with his understanding: 
but he could not forget that he was a mem. 
ber of a larger and anolder family than the 
Church of England; and that the first 
anxiety of all the disciples of their common 
Master should be, to discover how long 
they may be per mitted to act together, and 
not how soon they might be justified in 
separating from each other. tHe hailed, 
then, the day which gave birth to the 
Bible Society, as one of the most auspi- 
cious in the annals of Christianity—that 
dav had once more brought together into 
the service of religion, those who had been 
long separa! cd—that d av had united them 
by alt the syin p thies of active benevolence 
embarked in a joint undertaking—that day 
had given them one common Jabour n 
neh they might all join—one common 
utv which they might all discharge to- 
see He was glad to have had this 
pperurity of expressing bis good wishes 
to the istitation, Long may it flourish 
—wicely may it increase—loag may it 
dfluse light to the dark regions of the 
world; and long mav it be the blessed in- 
strument of making heathens Christians, 
and of making Christians brothers, 
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rINENTAL 1 TELLIGENCE. 
only fore:g@m Hews, possessing any in- 
est f t the English reader, which the 
nt month has mroduced, has arsen 
m the meeting of the French legislative 
: Phe speech of the King, at the 
cnne of the session, is framed in the 
ud gencrahty, and in the same 

‘on ‘ration and reserve, which 
usually characterize the speeches of our 
own monarchs on similar occasions, Itin- 
forms the house of what they already 
knew, that France continued mternally tran. 
guil, ans! on a footing of the most friend- 
ly intercourse W ith all the other powers of 
Europe 5 that a marriage had taken place 
inthe royal family ; that the harvest had 
been very un favourable e; that the utmost 
economy was required | in the administration 
of the revenues of the state, and that, to 
promote it, the king and his family would 
renew vy r ecuniary sacrifices of last year ; 
wat the negotiations with the hely see 

¢ proce eding actively, and it was hoped 
aart give peace to the Church of Fraace ; 
and that it would be expedient not to restore 
to religion its ancient splendour, but to 
ensure an independent income to the minis- 
ters of religion. The King then recom. 
mends attachment to the Divine precepts 
of religion, and to that charter which, 
= it teaching any dogma, ensures to 
e faith of thei fathers the pre-eminence 
that is due; and which, inthe civil order, 
gua antees to all a wise liberty, and to each 
the peaceful enjoyment of his rights, of his 
condition, and of his property. “I will 
never suffer any attack to be made upon 
that fundamental law.” He concludes ; 
“Let all hatreds cease, Let the children 


GREAT 


We observe, with pranseee, that since 
the close of | ast month, the hope which we 
then expressed, that local associations 
would be generally formed for alleviating 
the existing pressure on the labouring 
Classes, has been extensively re alized. Both 
in the metropolis, and in many of the pro- 
vinces, meetings have been held, in which 
the more we althy classes of the community, 
merging all politica | differences, and ab- 
staining from all unprofitable discussion 
respecting the more remote causes of the 
prevalent distress, have come forward with 
zealand alacrity to administer the requi- 
site relief 
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AFFAIRS 


ofthe same country, I dare add, of the 
same father, be really a people of brothers ; 
and trom our past evils jet there remain to 
us valy a sad, but useful, recollection.” 
‘Let my people be well assured of my une 
shaken firmness in repressing the eflorts of 
malevoleuce, and i restraining the im- 
pulse of a too ardent zeal.” 


The existing government has clearly a 
decided majority in both houses. Efforts 
have been made to disturb some of the 
elections which were favourable to minis- 
ters, on the ground of the unconstitutional 
interference of the government, but they 
have failed. 


The French budyet, for the ensuing 
year, exhibits a large deticit, which it is 
proposec to supply by some additional 
taxes, and by a loan, to which a sinking 
fund is to be attached The deficit ts about 
thirteen millions sterling, The estimate 
for the current year Was about thirty five 
millions: that for 1817 amounts to about 
forty-five millions sterling. 


The death of the King of Wirtemberg, 
the husband of our Princess Royal, and of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, brother of our 
queen, have given occasion to a court 
mourning. The first-mentioned event pro- 
mises to have the effect of putting an end 
to the collisions which have subsisted for 
some time between the crown and the 
states of Wirtemberg. ‘The reigning king 
is said to be disposed to acquiesce in the 
wishes of his pe ple , to make their ancient 
institutions the basis of their new consti- 
tution. 


SRITAIN 


In London, a numerous and respectable 
meeting was held on the 26th instant, at the 
Niunsion-house, to consider the miserable 
aging of the population of Spitalfields. 
Mr. F. Buxton stated, thatit has been his 
lot to witness, within the limits of that dis- 
trict, all the varicties of human ne 
arise from want, nakednes 
and disease. Hunger had made dre adfat 
ravages among them. Only those who be- 
held the reality, could picture to them- 
selves the fixed and prostrate despair ¢ 
those who, with every disposition to work, 
could no where find employment. The 
utter inability of the more wealthy inhab: 


ness that could 
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tants to supply the wants of those famished 
multitudes, was aggravated by a general 
depression of foreign trade, and by the 
practice of importing foreign silks. ‘The 
workhouse had hitherto been considered 
as the last resort of the poor; the extinc- 
tion of his independence and earthly hope ; 
as snapping asunder all the ties of kindred. 
But such was the present extremity of 
wretchedness prevailing in this district, 
that the work-house was now looked to 
with envy, and an active competition exist- 
ed for the privilege of admission into it. 
And yet every bed in it had long been oc- 
cupied by three persons, and the recent 
additions to its numbers had filled every 
bed in it with four. In short, the distress 
was wholly unexampled, and respectable 
physicians were prepared to certify that 
many, and particularly children, had been 
swept off by new diseases, of which absti- 
nence was the only cause, and necessary 
food the only cure. Scenes, if possible, of 
vet darker misery might be produced. On 
the preceding Friday,a man had been found 
lying in a field, who had already become 
the prey of worms. His first expression, 
on being restored to his senses, was to 
thank Heaven he had neither wife nor chil- 
dren. In ordinary times, the poor were 
the best friends of the poor. The wretched 
felt for, because they understood, the pains 
of wretchedness. It was, however, upon 
the rich that the claims of misery, when 
general and intolerable, must ultimately 
rest ; and the time had arrived when their 
bounty was imperiously called upon to ex- 
pand itselfi—The Rev. Josiah Pratt, who 
officiates in a church in Spitalfields, and 
has exerted himself most laudably in di- 
minishing the pressure of distress, remark- 
ed, that there was a resignation to. Divine 
Providence apparent among the poor of 
Spitalfields. Religion had taken deep root 
among them, and had taught them to bear 
their sufierings with submission to the will 
of Him who knew their wants. This arose 
from their growing knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures. Out of 15,000 looms, 10,000 


were idle, and 45,000 persons were whol 
unemployed. All should unite hand and 
heart inthe common cause. He hoped the 
present would be the first of a series of 
meetings for the same purpose. It Was 
evident that Providence designed to try 
by the present dispensation, the beneyo. 
lence of the rich, and the patience of the 
suffering poor. 


What is it possible to add to these poy. 
erful appeals in favour of afflicted humanj. 
ty? It cannot be that Christians should lose 
sight, on this occasion, of their obligations 
to Him who, though he was rich, yet for 
their sakes became poor, that they throug) 
his poverty might be rich. Surely they 
will feel, in a pre-eminent degree, on such 
an occasion, that it is more blessed t 
give than to receive. 


We are happy to perceive that it is ap 
universal feeling among the most enlight. 
ened philanthropists, that the most effec. 
tual mode of relief is by furnishing em, 
ployment to those in want. 


In the course of the present month, 
meetings of a very different description 
from that last adverted to have been held; 
the tendency of which has been to agen. 
vate the existing evils; to inflame the low. 
er classes against the rich; to excite their 
hatred towards the government, and to. 
wards their employers ; and to make them 
even feel the efforts of benevolence as an 
insult, We allude to such meetings as 
those convened in Spa-Fields on the 15th 
inst. in which, on the pretext of petitioning 
the prince regent for aredress of grievances, 
immense multitudes of the labouring patt 
of the community are brought together, to 
listen to inflammatory harangues, in which 
the whole of the present distress is refer. 
red, inno degree to the course of the sea- 
sons, or to any other dispensation of Provi- 
dence, but to the state of our representa 
tion, and the amount of the pension list. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. P. J. S—. H.; Pau, CuurcumMan; C. Q.; Dum Spiro Spero; JOSEPH ; anc 


H. M. H.; are under consideration. 


J. K. C. W. will see that his paper had been in some degree anticipated in the last 


Number. 


P.Z.; F; HyropipascaLus; Simon Simprie; A.; will if possible find a place. 


We should be obliged to AaaSne, for any authentic documents which would establist 


the important fact to which his letter refers. 
The paper of W. B. is left for him at the Publisher’s. 





Lrratuin—Last No. p. 627, end of note, for down read dare. 


